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The Passion atiete for 
the Instruction of the Blind 


Philadelphia (Overbrook ), IF vnnileanba 
Dr. RALPH LEMARS, Director of Music 


Adding another to the already large list of out- 
standing M. P. Moller Organs recently installed 
in that vicinity. 

M. P. Mdller Organs are sold on a guarantee 
of highest quality of mechanisms and tone, and 
not on the basis of low price, but we have been 
able to demonstrate to our many patrons and 
to critical organists everywhere that we can 
produce ideal organs at prices that are interest- 
ing even to the most conservative buyer. 

We invite an opportunity to quote on your 


organ needs and to demonstrate a modern 


Moller Organ. 























The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., 
class matter at the Staten Island, New York postoflice, July 17, 1928. 
25c current copy, back copy 30c and up. February 1939, Vol. 22, No. 


Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 





5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
| to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

‘for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 
| Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


Richmond Staten Island, New York City 


























4 Superb instal ar ve 


Divine service in any denomination is greatly aug- 
mented where WICKS provides the musical background. 
These fine pipe organs insure the most perfect tone bal- 
ance created today, amazing, sturdy construction, and 
direct-electric action unequalled anywhere! Hear the 
Wicks Organ at the San Francisco Fair . 


WRITE FOR FOLDER ON WICKS RESIDENCE ORGANS 


KS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS + DEPT. A.ORG. 





Richmond, Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as second- 


Copyright in 1939 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: $2.00 yearly, 
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Real Opportunities 


VVUVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


M*. excellent and profitable op- 


portunities are now available for 
the sale of the Reuter Small Pipe Organs 
which are so exceedingly popular and far 
ahead of the entire small organ field. 
We have immediate openings for full 
or part time representatives in the follow- 
ing states: Washington, North and South 
Dakota, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Eastern Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania and Western New York. 
Get in on the ground floor with these 
Reuter Organs. They are really “going 
places.” 


THE REUTER ORGAN Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 




















CHRISTMAS 
CHIMES RECORDS 


useful 
As a Prelude 
As a Vesper Background 
or During a Play 


and 
as Regular Chimes 
on the Tower Tone 


No. 529 


No. 528 
Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem gran The Herald Angels Sing 
lear 


The First ree Came Upon A Midnight C 
We Three Kin: O, Holy _ 
Oh! Come All Ve Faithful 
No. 530 
Silent Night 


Christians, Awak 
While Srohende Watched 
Joy To The World 
Full size 12” Records 5 Minutes to a Side 
Electric Transcriptions of the Famous 


RANGERTONE CHIMES 
in Hard, Durable Material 
Four Dollars Each, Postpaid 


Prompt Delivery 


ANGERTONE, INC. 


ELECTRIc-MusICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 

















NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 


TO HAVE AN 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 


Temple of Religion 


through the generosity of 
MR. JOHN W. HAUSSERMANN, Jr. 


Mr. John W. Haussermann, Jr. 
of Briarcliff Manor, New York 
has awarded a contract to the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, Inc., to build and install 
a fine three manual organ, of 
forty straight stops, of modern 
design, in the Temple of Relig- 
ion at the New York World’s 
Fair, to remain there until the 
close of the Fair. At that time 
the instrument will be installed 
in a new music room which 
Mr. Haussermann is planning 
to add to his residence. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Easter Music 


AE — Felice Anerio: “The angel of the Lord,” G, 5p. 
cu. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 16¢). A 16th-century work. 
AE — Russell BROUGHTON: “Hail festal day,’ Dm, 


7p. me. (Gray, 15¢). A tuneful work in 6-4 rhythm, with 
published parts for 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, timpani ($1.00). 

AE — Allan FLOYD: “Triumph,” C, 9p. be. me. 
(Galaxy, 15¢). Quite a worthy anthem, somewhat dramatic 
and strong, interesting, musical; good both structurally and 
practically. 

AStE — William A. GOLDSWORTHY: “Dawn in 
the Garden,” G, 11p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). For adult 
chorus and children’s choir singing mostly in unison, and 
one of the finest Easter anthems in any language. The Com- 
poser is a master at writing effectively for voices, and, even 
better than that, he never lets his vanity run away with his 
judgment: his music is music, not pretense. If no children’s 
choir is available, some solo voices can carry the extra parts. 
Besides being superior music, it is blessed with a text that has 
not been worn threadbare. For Easter this is a real find. 

A8E — William A. GOLDSWORTHY: “Rise glori- 
ous Conqueror,” Df, 13p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). This 
one is for two choirs, treating them for their values antiphon- 
ally and dynamically rather than making the blunder of think- 
ing genuine eight-part writing is either possible or desirable 
in vocal music today. It should have had a three-staff organ 
accompaniment; the two choirs sing from short score, and no 
harm done. Another superb bit of Easter music, though this 
time limited to choirs capable of matching a big quartet against 
an independent chorus, or supplying two choirs at different 
ends of the church or in different timbres at one end. We can 
celebrate Easter this year even if we don’t get any more than 
these two new works. 

AE — Henry HALLSTROM: “Angels roll the rock 
away,” D, 11p. b. e. (Gray, 15¢). Tuneful, simple, sure to 
please; the middle section is a grand-sounding chorale. This 
one makes real music for real people not suffering from il- 
lusions of pedantry. 

AE — Will C. MACFARLANE: “The Lord hath 
arisen alleluia,” Ef, 14p. me. t. (G. Schirmer, 20¢). Very 
melodious and tuneful, with the solo voice doing most of the 
work. Typical Macfarlane music, with quite a lengthy organ 
‘postlude’ after the anthem has finished. Vigorous alleluias 
add strength and conviction. 

AE — Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “Lillies of the Dawn,” 
Am, 5p. cu. me. (Gray, 15¢). Somewhat in the ancient man- 
ner with contrasts between the chorale style and alleluia mo- 
tives treated in fugue-entrance style. 

AOE — H. Alexander MATTHEWS: “A Pageant of 
Easter,” 45p. (Gray, $1.25¢). Soprano or tenor solo, 
orchestral parts rentable, performance takes 45 minutes, for 
presentation ‘‘with pantomime as directed in score’’ or without 
pantomime, in which latter event the narrator's parts ‘‘can be 
read by a clergyman or readers. The Pageant is easily pro- 
duced and no stage is necessary.” Full directions and dia- 
grams are given; organ furnishes a constant background, ex- 
cepting when voices are singing unaccompanied. Suitable for 
Lent also. 

AE — Edwin McN. POTEAT: “In the end of the 
Sabbath,” Dm. 11p. e. (G. Schirmer, 20¢). The St. Matthew 
text set to simple music, with lefthand arpeggios on the or- 
gan for dramatic effect in the earthquake, agitato effect in the 
lightning countenance, and then a bit of a grand old Easter 
hymn leading into the coda. Volunteer choirs will delight to 
do this anthem. 

*AE — Victoria, ar. M. N. Lundquist: “All praise to 
Thee O Jesus good,” Am. 3p. me. cu. (Flammer, 10¢). 


Something for those who want to go back to 16th-century 
sources. 

AE — Walter WILD: “Blow golden trumpets,” A, 6p. 
c. e. (Gray, 15¢). Mr. Wild is another organist who has 
proved his ability to write some real choral music now and 
then without losing his head over the present-day crazy at- 
tempt to be ‘modern.’ Here again he does something to an 
occasional phrase-length that at once puts new life into the 
anthem. This is a combination of fine melody, undistorted 
harmony, and controlled rhythm, not to mention also the grace 
of a pretty good idea of what to do in the squabble between 
the unaccompanied and accompanied adherents; Mr. Wild 
gives them each what they want, one here, the other there. 
A fine Easter anthem, easy and effective. 

*AW3P — Gretchaninoff, ar. G. S. Bement: ‘Palm 
Branches,” F, 3p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). Should any 
new reader not know it, *AW3P means: arrangement, anthem, 
women’s voices, 3-part, Palm Sunday—as fully explained each 
month on T.A.O.’s index page. It doesn’t matter who writes 
them, some musicians still dislike ugly chords; those in this 
number can be easily corrected, each organist for himself, and 
it then becomes a very pleasant and certainly unusual anthem 
to fill in a chink somewhere in a Palm Sunday service; un- 
usual text, attractive music (after eliminating the two ugly 
chords), entirely different from other Palm Sunday anthems. 


Current Publications: Anthems 
The following are briefly catalogued, classified, and described 
here, awaiting fuller review in later columns. 

*A — Aiblinger, ar. W. A. Goldsworthy: “A Song of 
Thanksgiving,” 8p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Jubil- 
ant praise anthem for any service; fine chorus material. 

*AM — Arkhangelsky, ar. S. R. Gaines: “Day of 
Judgment,” 8p. cu. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Opens 
with humming; splendid anthem but demands good singers. 


*AL — Bach, ar. R. Broughton: “Way to Calvary,” 
6p. me. (H. W. Gray Co., 15¢). Excellent from every view- 
point. ; 

*AW2 — Bach: “We hurry with tired unfaltering 


footsteps,” 13p. e. (Galaxy, 12¢). From cantata 78; anyone 
who has heard the recording of this chorus will recognize it 
as one of the sprightliest themes Bach ever used in a cantata. 


A — Charles O. BANKS: “Ninety and Nine,” 12p. 
me. s. (H. W. Gray Co., 15¢). Unusually worthy setting. 
A6G+ — Seth BINGHAM: ‘“Benedictus es Domine,” 


Fm, 8p. md. (H. W. Gray Co., 15¢). Unusually good 
setting, real organ accompaniment for the accompanied sec- 
tions. 

A8 — Franz BORNSCHEIN: “God of Might,” Cm, 
10p. u. me. (H. W. Gray Co., 15¢). Very good; fugal 
treatment; partly based on an ancient theme. 

A2 — James A. DASHER: “Deep in my heart Lord 
abide,” Ef, 4p. me. (Summy, 12¢). For junior choirs; mel- 
odious, with rhythmic accompaniment. 

AW4+ — R. Nathaniel DETT: “U’l] never turn back 
no more,” F, 8p. u. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Offers 
unlimited possibilities for a chorus capable of fine singing; 
plenty of low E’s and F’s for the contraltos. 

A — Dr. Roland DIGGLE: “Lighten our darkness,” 
G, 5p. u. me. (Summy, 12¢). Contrasting harmonic and 
contrapuntal styles; graceful, musicianly. 

— Hans Leo HASSLER: “Now let us lift our youth- 
ful voices,” 5p. u. me. (Carl Fischer, 12¢). From the 16th 
century. 

*A2 — Haydn, ar. H. L. Harts: “In the beginning,” 
4p. e. (Birchard, 12¢). For the junior choir. 

A — Elizabeth HEARDING: “Communion Service,” 
Ef, 4p. e. (Summy, 10¢). Easy setting in short score. 

AS — Margrethe HOKANSON: “Hear my prayer,” 
Dm, 5p. u. me. (Summy, 12¢). Musicianly and attractive. 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 
LENT Choir Music EASTER —_, 
for 1939 


Walter Wild. Blow, Golden Trumpets 

R. E. Marryott. Lillies of the Dawn 

E. H. Thiman. Good Christian Men, Rejoice 

J. S. Bach. The Way to Calvary 

R. S. Broughton. Hail Festal Day! 

W. Y. Webbe. This is the Day 

L. Heckenlively. (Double Chorus) Alleluia, Day of Glory 
Clarence Dickinson. (S.A.B. or S.A.) By Early Morning 
Clarence Dickinson. (S.A.B. or S.A.) When the Dawn 
M. B. Foster. (S.A.) Is it Nothing to You 


For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted 





Ready February 20th 
Easter Carol of the Flame 
Arr. for Mixed Voices by HARVEY GAUL 








CANTATAS 
The Pageant of Easter. H. A. MATTHEWG............ $1.25 
Words on the Cross). WILLIAM LESTER.................. 50 
The Redeemer. CLARENCE DICKINSON................ 1.50 
Christ Lay in Death’s. J. S. BACH..............ccccccccceceeeee 50 
Penitence, Pardon and Peace. J. H. MAUNDER........ -60 
Olivet to Calvary. J. H. MAUNDER........00.0000000000. 125 
The Last Supper. E. H. THIMAN..........0000000ccccccee 75 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 


























GRAY-NOVELLO 





LENTEN and EASTER 
MUSIC 
for Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 


AN EASTER SALUTATION. ...........0.0.0ccccc Alfred H. Johnson 
BLESS THE LORD (Dextera Domini)..................0004. Franck-Sweet 
CHRIST OF THE FIELDS AND FLOWERB............ Harvey Gaul 
EASTER CAROL OF THE THREE ORPHANG........Harvey Gaul 
HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID........ M. Mauro-Cottone 
HOW BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS....John W.. Work 
INTO THE WOODS MY MASTER WENT........J. Thurston Noe 


JESUS LIVES! LET ALL MEN SAY............0......00.. Harvey Gaul 
THE KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM.................... Carlette C. Thomas 
THE LIGHTS OF EASTER............. er itt mh pao Harvey Gaul 
For Women’s Voices 
S.S.A. 
CHRIST IS RISEN TODAY). .........0.....0.660.50065. Katherine K. Davis 
S.S.A.A. 


THE WORLD ITSELF KEEPS EASTER DAYV....Katherine K. Davis 


Copies of all of the above 
are obtainable ON APPROVAL. 


We invite your request. 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 West 46th Street New York 
































in time for the Easter Services 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


St. Mary’s R. C. Church 
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42 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
A Boris LEVENSON: “Be merciful unto me,” in 
C, 15p. s. me. (Sam Fox Pub. Co., 20¢). A sterling anthem 
based on a sustained melody first given as solo; worthy enough 
to have been given an organ accompaniment. 
Norman LOCKWOOD: “Exhortation,” “Laud,” 
“Psalm,” from “Three Choruses for Peace,” each 4p. u. me. 
(Carl Fischer, 12¢ each). Note-writing is simple and easy 
but the style aims to be different, with unexpected progressions, 
etc. First of these three is especially appropriate in these 
days when politicians the world over are doing their best to 
have common mankind murder each other in groundless and 
ridiculous wars. 

*AW3 Mendelssohn, ar. P. Weaver: “But the Lord 
1s mindful of His own,” Bf, Sp. s-s-a. e. (Galaxy, 12¢). 

*AW3 — Mendelssohn, ar. G. S. Bement: “Happy and 
blest are they,” Ef, 9p. s-s-a. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). 

*AW3 Mendelssohn, ar. G. S. Bement: “O Thou 
the true and only Light,” Bf, 4p. s-s-a. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 
12¢). 


Organ Music 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS, edited by Marcel Dupre, in 
12 volumes, obtainable in America from the H. W. Gray Co., 
$1.75 each. Oblong size, 1334 x 1014, paper-bound. In 
his preface, in English, French, and German, Mr. Dupre says 
this edition was worked out for his own personal use and is 
now published ‘‘to help organ students in their turn” ; T.A.O. 
adds that it is published by popular demand, too, for the 
majority of organists would nominate Mr. Dupre above all 
others for the job. “General technical rules’ are laid down 


which the student is advised ‘‘to assimilate once for all’ be- 
fore going too far with this edition, and these rules are 
applied throughout all compositions; they include: ‘‘Metro- 
nomic tempo, Registration, Manuals to be used, Exact value 


to be ascribed to each note, Fingering and pedaling, Thematic 
analysis of the compositions written in fugue form, and 
Literary texts on which the choralpreludes are based.” And 
that gives a great army of organists exactly what they want 
in the Bach edition. 

The preface gives explicit information on what Mr. Dupre 
means by all the signs, symbols, ornaments, etc. he uses in 
the edition; these things are so clearly explained that they 
will be a great help to every hesitant student. 

In thus giving highest endorsement to Mr. Dupre’s edition 
of Bach, T.A.O. is not forgetting that nobody knows today 
just how Bach would have his music played, nor how he 
himself would play it if he had our instruments; nor are we 
forgetting that Bach’s music, as he left it, carried the notes 
and nothing else; anything else added to a Bach score is put 
there by some hand other than Bach’s. But he who would 
undertake Bach—or anything else—without first seeking 
guidance from some competent authority would be rather a 
foolish person. Therefore all hail the Dupre edition. 

Volume 1; 77 pages, 9 compositions—the Preludes & 
Fugues in C (three major, two minor), D (one major, one 
minor), and E (two in minor). And there again we have 
one of those typical Dupre touches: he puts these pieces of 
one and the same title, in one and the same volume, pro- 
gressively by key—C, D, E. The preface contains no historical 
notes about any of the compositions, but when the composi- 
tion itself is given we find such notes there, Mr. Dupre 
seeming to be content with such statements as are fact, ignor- 
ing what popular fancy has chosen to say. And that too is 
good. 

Volume 2: 76 pages, 9 compositions—the Preludes & 
Fugues in Fm, G (two major, one minor), A (one major, 
two minor), and Bm, and the Passacaglia, which is in reality 
a prelude of another type and a fugue, in Cm. Again the 
compositions are logically arranged by key—F, G, A, and then 
the Passacaglia. It costs the purchaser $1.75 for Mr. Dupre’s 
full technical handling of nine compositions, but it would 
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cost much more than that for a lesson from this acknowledged 
master that would cover only one of them. There is a Santa 
Claus, isn’t there? It’s the publisher. 


New Organ Music From Abroad 

Reviews by DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 

© I am glad that Canzona from Percy WHITLOCK’S splendid 
Sonata in C minor has been published separately (Oxford- 
Fischer). It is a great favorite of mine and makes an excellent 
service prelude. It is not difficult and can be made to sound 
beautiful on quite a small instrument. By all means get this 
piece—or get the whole Sonata, for it is an outstanding work. 

There are two books of organ pieces by Frank BRIDGE 
(Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin) that deserve the attention of church 
organists. Mr. Bridge is one of the foremost composers in 
England and while these pieces were written some years ago 
they show a ripe musicianship and a real knowledge of what 
is effective on the organ. Book 1 contains Allegretto Grazioso, 
Allegro Commodo, Allegro Marziale; Book 2, Andante Con 
Moto, Andantino, Allegro ben Moderato. The music is fairly 
modern and suitable for service use. 

For the church organist I bespeak a hearing for two quite 
delightful pieces by Richard HALL, a newcomer to me. The 
pieces, Nocturne and Intermezzo (Oxford-Fischer) are well 
written, grateful to play, and effective if the performer will 
take a little care with the registration. The music is not 
difficult to follow; there is a freshness about it that I like 
muchly. 

Gordon PHILLIPS, a name that is beginning to appear on 
recital programs with some regularity, gives us in his Five 
Meditations on Evening Hymns, five easy two-page pieces on 
the tunes ‘Eventide,’ ‘Tallis’ Canon,” ‘St. Matthias,’ ‘St. 
Anatolius,” and “Ellers’” (Oxford-Fischer). The tunes are 
only touched upon, and the music is churchly and should 
prove practical to organists who have to play any sort of 
hymntune meditation during the service. 

If you have a good Tuba or Trumpet, I recommend Charles 
F. WATERS’ Fanfare (Oxford-Fischer). The piece is original 
and I have used it as a postlude with considerable success. 
A middle section for Diapason comes off well. I am sure 
your listeners will like it. 

Quite different is the arrangement of Purcell’s When I Am 
Laid in Earth by Ben Jones (Oxford-Fischer). This short and 
easy piece of reflective music is most refreshing and should 
find many friends. Mr. Jones has done a good job with a 
rather free arrangement. I like the piece very much and have 
found it most effective for use at a funeral service. 

We have to thank Harry Wall for two more numbers in his 
series of old British composers: A Little Trio and Air with 
Variations by William Felton (Cramer) two pieces by Felton 
(1713-1769) that are most charming in the simplicity of their 
style. Trio of six pages, for flutes, is taken from Stx Concertos 
for organ or harpsichord, written about 1750; Mr. Wall has 
edited it for the modern organ in his usual happy style and 
it cannot fail to please both organist and listener. I recom- 
mend it to every organist who has a couple of good flutes at 
his disposal. A‘r with Variations, arranged by Norman Gil- 
bert, is a delight to play as well as hear. In contrast with so 
much modern music, it has a freshness and charm that seem 
to bubble over. There is no straining after effects; the writing 
is obvious and easy to follow. If you want to give your 
listeners a treat, by all means let them hear this jolly piece. 

Prelude & Fugue in F-minor’ by HANDEL has been edited 
by Harry Wall (Gould & Bolttler) and its ten pages of music, 
while not very exciting, should interest organ students and 
might find a place on an historical program. 

I should like to say a nice thing about the Chorale Postlude 
by F. DUPRAC (Junne) but all I can say is that it has its 
moments. I played it a few Sundays ago and a strong woman 
wept. Skip it, my dear. 

















EASTER ANTHEMS 


As It Began to Dawn. Vincent-Harts (S.A.)..........0000++ $0.10 
An Easter Carol. Wood (S.A.T.B.)......cccccccceccsssesseseees 12 


Easter Morn. Gaines (Short musical fantasy on well- 
beloved Easter melodies, with violin obbligato.) 
“C1: UC, Ran eo eee nen ee ee ee 


Easter Sermon of the Birds. Father Finn (The birds 
in Palestine on the First Easter are thought to be 
commenting on the Great Mystery.) S.A.T.B........... .20 


Light. Hoppin (with optional obbligato for trumpets) .16 


Lord Who Throughout These Forty Days. Fickenscher 
(Choral song for Lent.) S.A.T.Bo.......ccccccceeeseceeees 15 


O God, Attend Unto My Prayer (for Lent). Gret- 
chaninoff-Harts (S.A.) 


Perfect Peace (for Lent). Bach-Harts (S.A.).............. .10 
Savior of Men. Gounod-Harts (S.A.) 
This Joyful Easter-Tide. Dutch-A. E. Baker (S.A.)..... .15 
*Tis the Day of Resurrection. Wood 

(S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.) 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 











ANTHEMS FOR LENT AND EASTER 


LENTEN ANTHEMS 


O Saviour of the World—Matthews 

Hear, O Lord, When | Cry—Federlein 

Savior, Hear Us Pray—Strickland 

Jesus, My Saviour, Look On Me—Berwald 

Remember, O Lord, Thy Tender Mercies—Woodman 
Remember Not, Lord, Our Offences—Gaul 0 
Hide Me Under the Shadow of Thy Wings—Matthews..|2 
Save Us, We Pray—Bach-Ganschow | 
Hear Thou, O Lord—Ganschow 

O Thou That Hearest Prayer—Mueller 

Come, All Men, Behold and Ponder—Lundquist 

Jesus Is My Joy, My All—Lundquist 


EASTER ANTHEMS 


Now the Winter Days Are O'er—Waghorne 
Now If Christ Be Preached—Rogers 

Christ, Being Raised—Rogers. 

Russian Easter Alleluia—Gaul.. 

Jesus Lives—Macfarlane 

My Redeemer Liveth—Macfarlane 

The First Easter Morn—Scott-Salama 

In the End of the Sabbath—Poteat 

The Lord Hath Arisen, Alleluia!—Macfarlane 
Four Easter Chorales—Deis, arr 

Easter Carol—Bush-Deis 

Hail Your Risen Lord!—Turner-Maley 

On the Third Day—Federlein 


GSCHIRN> 


3 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 



































For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 


Inquiries solicited 























To The Organist 


_ Hall Organ Co. always invites 
the cooperation of the organist when 
designing an organ, to make sure that 
he is given an instrument with which he 
can properly meet the musical require- 
ments of his church. 

The tonal picture as set down in the 
specifications is then brought into be- 
ing by means of correct scaling of the 
pipes, the use of the finest materials, 
and artistic voicing—coupled with me- 
chanical appointments of the most mod- 
ern and efficient type. 

After the installation, unlimited time 
is devoted to the final tone regulation 
and tuning, that the finished organ may 
be a complete satisfaction to the organ- 
ist and a credit to its builders. 
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Casavant Organs 


are known the world over 
for their tone qualities and 
the reliability of the action 
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Well known books of organ music: 


BURTON........ Select Recital Pieces for Church and Concert................... 1.50 
a. Anthologia Antiqua—17th Century Masters..............0004. 1.25 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 
A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. pen 

Friday T—Thanksgiving. 

L—Lent. 


After Title: 

¢.g.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, 
preferred) or quartet, 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). : 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, 
very. 

ps pages, etc. 

3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 

Atom. s.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


chorus 
quartet 


moderately, 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 


a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. ‘ 
d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 
h—History of old organ. 
m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 


photo. et 
p—Photo of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 

a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 
r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 

t—Tour of recitalist. 

*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *I\ndicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a “'solo- 
ist'' preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 

Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 

Obvious Abbreviations: 
q—Quartet. 
r—Response. 
s—Soprano. 
t—Tenor 
u—Unaccompanied. 
v—Violin. 
w—Women's 

voices, 
3p—3 pages, etc. 
A wer 3-p—3-part, etc. 
yphenating denotes duets, etc. 


a—Alto solo. 
b—Bass solo. 
c—Chorus. 
d—Duet. 
h—Harp. 
j—Junior choir. 
m—Men's voices. 
off—Offertoire. 
o—Organ. 
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Nuttall-Sammis Electrotone 


By FREDERICK M. SAMMIS 


The ninth electrotone to be depicted and described in these pages 


= H. NUTTALL, former 
associate of Hope-Jones and later with Wurlitzer, first tried 
electromagnetic production of sound but soon decided that 
method to be impracticable and that some other means with 
better chance of success must be found. Light-sensitive or 
photo-electric cells were coming more and more into use. 
Even the old-fashioned selenium cell had been developed to 
a point where it could be relied upon for use in talking-pic- 
tures. Long before talking-pictures appeared, Mr. Nuttall had 
made sketches of several methods that utilized photo-cells to 
do the work with wave-shapes. 

Considerably prior to 1928 Mr. Nuttall had traveled far 
along this path and had actually constructed a photo-electric 
sound-producing mechanism that worked. Oct. 25, 1928, he 
applied for patent, which was granted in 1936, with twenty- 
six claims. 

Frederick M. Sammis, who had been chief engineer for 
Marconi in America and a little later general manager for 
Pacific Coast activities of R.C.A. talking-picture interests in 
Hollywood, then became associated with Mr. Nuttall. Work- 
ing-models of the Nuttall instrument were constructed; first 
a single note, then four notes, then an octave, two octaves, 
and finally five octaves with two manuals, pedals, and twenty- 
one couplers. 

Naturally there were many details to be worked out, but one 
by one they were tackled and the solutions found. The five- 
octave model grew up somewhat like Topsy, and in con- 
sequence was heavy and bulky and proved to be an example 
of how not to build it. Knowing that such a bulky device could 
not be sold for home use, Mr. Sammis set about the business 
of simplifying it; a greatly simplified model was built which 
occupied less than one-tenth the space required for the earlier 
model, and made low-cost production possible. 

The manufacturing costs of this electrotone are kept low, 
because the commercial product is largely fabricated by photo- 
gtaphic duplication from precision masters. The most attrac- 
tive market for this new instrument is in the American home. 
It is no larger than a modern piano, can be sold at a price 
which any buyer of a good piano can afford. It produces 
tone qualities from either actually recorded or synthetic wave- 
shapes and utilizes these wave-shapes as tone-patterns. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that there is no need. for 
organ-builders to become concerned, though obviously progres- 
sive manufacturers of harmoniums and builders of organs will 
wish to keep closely informed on the development of electro- 
tones. When it is remembered that something over fifty 


Description of the new model electrotone produced 
by James H. Nuttall with the assistance of Mr. Sam- 
mis, operating with the maximum simplicity and 
minimum moving parts, with wave-shapes and the 
photo-electric cell as the tone-producing elements. 


million dollars’ worth of pianos and organs are built and 
sold in the United States in a normal year, and that even 
last year’s sales approximated that sum, it will be seen that 
the field is attractive and that electrotones will likely find a 
real market. 

{As the only purpose of these pages is to publish truth, 
not indulge in attempts at literary excellence, we intrude in 
Mr. Sammis’ discussion sufficiently to point out that his “fifty 
million dollars,” unlike fifty million Frenchmen, can be wrong. 
In this case it is ludicrously wrong to attach to the organ world 
very much of that fifty million. The figures come from U. S. 
census bureau and are hopelessly far removed from fact—as 
any organ-builder in America will regretfully tell anyone who 
asks. The census bureau combines in one lump the piano, 
organ, and parts business; the man who could unscramble these 
figures and get any intelligible estimate of the actual money 
spent for organs in America in any one year has not yet 
been born.—T.S.B. } 

Years ago Cahill built his Telharmonium in New York, but 
lacking amplifiers and loud-speakers in his day, the machine 
proved to have little commercial application. It remained 
for Mr. Laurens Hammond with the Hammond electrotone to 
follow along this trail; he did an excellent job with the system 
with which he had to work. Visitors witnessing demonstra- 
tions of the Nuttall instrument frequently remark, ‘Why 
should anyone go to the trouble of mixing up the tone-quality 
components when in your machine you have them already 
assembled in your photo-electric wave-patterns?”” Every wave 
shape that passes through a talking-picture sound-reproducer, 
be it of an orchestra or a giant organ, has in its sound-track 
all the audible frequencies that reach the ear and every such 
wave-pattern has its proper harmonics present. It is just such 
wave-patterns that are used in the photo-electric machine here 
described. 

{These statements are permitted because the only way the 
organ world and the machine world of the electrotone can 
be brought to mutual understanding and respect is by the 
statement of creeds and beliefs, and their refutation when er- 
roneous. In this case Dr. Boner has proved that though it is 
theoretically accepted, by untrained ears, that the wave-patterns 
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represent the true tone, all of it, it is an actual fact, easily 
perceived by the musician’s ear unaided by scientific instru- 
ments, that those wave-patterns are sadly defective and de- 
ficient. If this were not so, then the dozens of violinists in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra could be used to record their wave- 
pattern and thereafter that superlatively rich tonal mass could 
be available by machinery. The marvelously good results of 
radio and phonograph-recording have fooled the scientists’ 
minds because their ears have not had the training of the 
musician; would anyone in his right mind say a Victrola 
recording of the Philadelphia Orchestra, or a broadcast of it, 
could be anything like a duplication of the playing of the 
orchestra itself? Mr. Sammis so clearly and expertly states 
the viewpoints of the electrician and scientist that we do not 
want to delete any of his statements; the purpose here is to 
find fact and error, and segregate them.—T.S.B.} 

Perhaps it may be of interest to describe the Nuttall in- 
strument step by step. Reference to the accompanying illus- 
tration will enable the reader to follow the actual production 
of sound through its various phases, beginning with just a 
tiny wave-shape of any sound, and ending in audibility at the 
loud-speaker. 
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NUTTALL-SAMMIS ELECTROTONE 
to which as yet no name has been assigned; the drawing shows the complete 
sound-producing machinery of the instrument. 


[ First we have what is called an exciter-lamp, shown in the 
drawing as a small circle just right of the figure 1 in the 
upper left half of the drawing. The upper drawing shows it 
placed in the middle of a long narrow groove, which is 
actually a long narrow mirror-reflector built in concave shape; 
two of them are shown left and right of the figure 1 in the 
lower left drawing, with the exciter-lamps shown in the cut- 
away portion.—T.S.B.] 

This exciter-lamp is a small but powerful incandescent 
electric lamp with its filament tightly coiled so as to produce 
a single point of light or as near as it is physically possible 
to do so. Like the spokes of a wheel, these exciter-lamps, 
with their narrow strips of parabola reflectors or lenses, pro- 
duce brilliant bands or strips of fixed light which cover the 
area only directly underneath them. 

Underneath this circularly-arranged series of exciter-lamps 
in their mirror housings, rotates the light-slit or pitch disk, 
shown in the drawing as the circle in the upper right half; 
but on this drawing (upper right circle) is shown only one 
band or set of light-slits, for the sake of simplifying the 
drawing and explanation. Referring to the large circle at 
the upper left, the reader will see that there the drawing shows 
this disk of light-slits, but the slits are another set much 
closer to the circumference, therefore a set giving a higher 
pitch than those drawn in the right disk. 
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Underneath this pitch-disk are sets of wave-patterns, one 
of which is shown in cut-away at the figure 2. These wave- 
patterns are set into position somewhat as the spokes of a 
wheel, one strip of wave-patterns sliding in position directly 
under each of the exciter-lamp strips, with the revolving pitch- 
disk between the lamps and the patterns. In the instrument as 

drawn, there are indicated 16 exciter-lamps in their housing 

mirrors, and therefore there would be 16 different wave-pat- 

tern strips, or 16 stops, in this example. 

The function of the exciter-lamp reflectors is to verticalize 
the light, as shown in the lower half of the drawing, and to 
confine the light from each lamp solely to its own set of 
wave-patterns. Each exciter-lamp is connected directly to its 
corresponding stop-tongue in the console. The stop-tongues, 
in addition to having the function of turning on the stop 
(by turning on the light), also may have the capacity to dim 
or brighten the light and thus control volume from soft to 
loud. [For simplification of playing, however, this dimming 
or brightening is controlled by the manufacturer, and different 
degrees of loudness for each tone are obtained by using ad- 
ditional stop-tongues in the console—rather than asking the 
player to put any given stop on only so far for soft, or a little 
farther for medium, or clear down for loud.—T.S.B.} 

The ring of light-slits, shown as the feature of the revolv- 
ing disk in the upper right section of the drawing, gives but 
one pitch; to provide the 88 pitches needed in the present 
model of the Nuttall-Sammis electrotone, there are 44 rings 
of slits on each of two disks. The drawing shows, greatly 
simplified, the entire mechanism of the instrument; in the 
pitch-disk at the right is one set of slits giving one pitch; 
in that at the left, shown underneath the exciter-lamps and 
their housings (which are not shown in the right half of the 
drawing), another ring of slits is shown: in each of these two 
disks are 44 rings of slits, extending from a ring very close 
to the center, to a ring very close to the circumference. The 
speeds at which these two disks revolve then provide pitches: 
all the way from 16’ CCC up to the top note of the compass. 

The light-slits of the pitch-disks operate as follows: A 
single slit passes its knife-edged shaft of light over the wave- 
shape or tone-pattern, immediately thereafter the following 
slits do likewise, and thus as long as the key is held down. 
In that manner the photo-cell receives identical impulses and 
if the rate at which this cycle is repeated is 256-plus per 
second it will produce middle-C of that particular quality. 

In commercial instruments there will be two or more of the 
pitch-disks, depending upon the range or scope of the instru- 
ment. For home or medium-size auditoriums there will be 
just the two pitch-disks. For the larger three, four, or five 
manual jobs perhaps as many as six or eight disks will be used 
in order to accommodate the larger number of wave-shapes. 

The pitch-disks are of unbreakable glass or other suitable 
material and photographed upon the emulsion or sensitized 
surface with great accuracy are the light-slits. Each ring of 
slits corresponds to the musical frequency of that pitch which 
it represents. At this point the reader must bear in mind 
that these pitch-disks are the only rotating parts of the instru- 
ment (with the exception of the drive motor) and that they 
have nothing to do with timbre. They rotate noiselessly on 
plain bearings at low speeds. There are no gears to produce 
noise or to wear. Special endless woven belts, made for the 
purpose and long used satisfactorily in talking-picture practise, 
rotate the disks accurately and without flutter. The import- 
ance of such a drive will be quite apparent to those who have 
listened to phonograph records over the radio. 

Directly under the light-slit or pitch-disks are located the 
stationary panels of wave-shapes or tone qualities previously 
referred to. It will be noted that there are sixteen of these 
wave-shape groups under each pitch disk. Each panel has its 
individual exciter-lamp and reflector. This means that within 
a diameter of about fifteen inches we have space for the photo- 

electric equivalent of sixteen tones. It is of course optional 
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and at times preferable that any given quality shall not extend 
over the full range of pitches. For such short-compass stops, 
for solo effects, there is ample room in the space between the 
outer ends of the “‘spokes’’ of the full-range qualities. Six- 
teen such short-compass qualities could be pm 
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Four Wave-Shape Patterns 
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The wave-shapes are in the first instance recorded upon a 
bit of film by the usual talking-picture sound-recording ma- 
chine. But one cycle of the desired tone quality is thus photo- 
gtaphed, then enlarged and arranged as shown. Either vari- 
able-area or variable-density recording can be used, though 
we prefer the latter since it simplifies the securing of touch 
expression from the keys, and we believe touch expression, 
similar to that which the piano enjoys, is both unique and 
important. 

Who is there who would not covet stops on his console that 
were actually recorded qualities of real orchestral instruments? 
A single note from a Stradivarius is all that is required to se- 
cure the tiny wave-pattern that provides the photo-electric in- 
strument with a violin quality, and similarly the tone colors of 
all other instruments. For those who prefer pipes we have 
but to seek out the last word in organ quality, photograph its 
wave-shape, and then arrange identical copies of such wave 
shapes. 

Vox Humanas as sustained tones with the quality of famous 
singers may be had and we may go even a step further and 
supply the purchaser of an instrument with a ‘vox’ of his 
own voice as a stop. In higher-priced instruments it is pos- 
sible to supply stops that speak actual words by fingering the 
keyboard. What could be more captivating than to be able to 
sit down to the console and improvise what you will and have 
Nelson Eddy or Lily Pons join in with the vocal? 

{Here again we must remind ourselves that these theories 
are all true enough in theory but hopelessly impossible so 
far as human ingenuity and the expenditure of millions upon 
millions of dollars in experimentation and effort have been 
able to demonstrate. If it were possible to capture the tone of 
a Stradivarius, certainly it would have been done long ago; if 
the capturing and reproducing of perfect tone-qualities could 
be accomplished, the millions of dollars spent by R.C.A. 
Victor would have been producing those delightful results long 
ago. With all our millions, we can only approach this ideal 
from a great distance—how great the distance may seem de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of ‘cultivation which each 
hearer’s individual ear has undergone.—T.S.B. } 

Any or all of the wave-shape panels may be instantly re- 
moved and replaced with others which the manufacturer will 
be glad to supply at nominal cost. This feature alone will be 
a boon, for no longer will it be necessary to decide once and 
for all, before purchasing an electrotone, just what stops are 
desired. The manufacturer may say, ‘Take as many a 
as you like and try them out, keep what you wish and return 
the rest. Here they are. Put them in your pocket.” Manu- 
facturers will not be slow to detect the sales value of having 
something else to sell after the electrotone itself has been de- 
livered to the customer. 

Directly underneath the wave-shapes are located the light 
shutters. Here again there is great contrast between dealing 
with light as an impulse rather than wind or the mechanical 
striking of a string. There are no hammers, sound-board or 
strings; just tiny flexible shafts arranged in concentric rings 
underneath each identical concentric ring of light-slits. The 
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flexible shafts referred to, have attached to them small sheet- 
metal shutters that are about 14” wide each and 3%” long. 
There is one such shutter for every note of every quality. 
These light-shutters control something over fifteen hundred 
notes of various qualities and yet the entire mechanism is 
small and inexpensive. The speed of manipulation of these 
shutters is only limited py the ability of the player. Less than 
a hundred tiny electro-magnets connected with the key-con- 
tacts through the usual coupler-switches are all that are re- 
quired. 
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James H. Nuttall 


The light-shutters are operated in groups of eighteen at a 
time, hence the comparatively small number of magnets and 
simplified wiring. Obviously, any method of wiring may be 
followed. An important feature of these shutters is the 
ability to secure touch-expression with them. When the keys 
ate lightly touched the shutters only open partially, and since 
they admit only a portion of the maximum amount of light, 
the note will sound accordingly. When a key is pressed en- 
tirely down, only then will the note speak at its full strength. 
Variations also permit of percussions, pizzicato, etc. The 
swell-pedal, not shown in the drawings, is essentially a part 
of the amplifier system. It functions exactly like the volume- 
control of your radio, with the exception that it is actuated 
by the foot instead of by the usual radio knob. 

In the lower half of the large drawing is shown the photo- 
electric cell, just below the figure 5, and of course there are 
two of them, one for each of the two light-slit disks in left 
and right halves of the drawing—these two being made neces- 
sary in order to secure the 88 pitches, as it was not deemed 
advisable to attempt to put such a great number of light-slit 
rings on one disk. 

This photo-electric cell, no larger than your thumb, with 
infinite fidelity converts millions of light-impulses into other 
millions of electric-current impulses, and it is these electrical 
impulses which, when amplified, become powerful enough to 
energize the loud-speakers that make audible our photo-elec- 
tric music. 

In the lower half of the drawing the perpendicular lines 
merely indicate the direction of the light-beams coming from 
the exciter-lamps and their reflectors. The reflectors direct 
the beams straight downward, so that they pass through the 
light-slits, across the tone-shapes, and on downward to the 
curved mirrors shown in the bottom drawing below and to 
the left and right of the figure 6; these curved mirrors collect 
all the light-beams and direct them, as shown in the drawing, 
to the photo-electric cell. 
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The chief objective in the design of this new Nuttall-Sammis 
electrotone has been to meet the requirements of multiple- 
keyboard music and to maintain the tonal balance which the 
organ has proved through its centuries of development to be 
essential. 





Frederick M. Sammis 


To briefly summarize the assets of our instrument, we 
believe we may safely claim the following: 

Each timbre comes from its own separate wave-pattern and 
a touch of the stop-tongue lights the exciter-lamps housed 
directly over the pattern, thus producing the tone. Individual 
wave-patterns may include combinations of several timbres if 
desired, thus leaving other wave-patterns available for solo 
use. 

The console will be standard in every particular as known 
and used in the organ. Each manual will be equipped with 
its individual swell-pedal effect. Attack and release are abso- 
lutely smooth—no plops. 

Any wave-pattern may be removed in an instant and re- 
placed by any other desired; it can be done in ten seconds. 
Customers can continue to purchase new timbres long after 
their instruments have been purchased; accumulation of 
‘libraries’ of these timbres will no doubt be indulged in. Per- 
cussive effects are provided, also celeste effects for all timbres. 

The individual owner can make an endless number of de- 
signs for himself on blank panels supplied at little cost, and 
thus create his own timbres. The various stops will build 
up into an ensemble effect, for each timbre is entirely inde- 
pendent of every other. 

An ‘Echo’ effect transfers the entire tonal output, or a por- 
tion of it, to distant ‘echo’ speakers. Production problems 
are simplified for the manufacturer, for very few patterns 
and tools are necessary; as production output is largely photo- 
graphic duplication, the cost is low and the process flexible. 


HOW IT WORKS 
The Nutall-Sammis electrotone is really very simple, perhaps 
the simplest of them all to understand, though quite difficult 
to put into a drawing. Aside from the usual movement of the 
keys and stops in the console, there are practically only two 
moving parts in the two-manual model, and these two parts 
are merely disks, one of which is shown in the upper right, 
somewhat over 14” in diameter. Between the two large 
circles or disks in the upper half of the drawing is the electric 
motor for revolving the disks. 
The left circle in the upper half of the drawing is fixed; 
as a matter of fact, two elements are shown, the top one being 
the set of spokes; the one with the light-slits cut into it (near 
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the circumference) is underneath. This light-slit disk is the 
one that revolves; the spokes do not move. Whenever a 
slit in this under disk comes directly under this lighted mirror 
spoke, the light shines through the slit. And that’s where 
the pitch is obtained—by cutting the proper number of light- 
slits into this revolving disk, and setting the speed of the 
disk so that the combination of speed and slits produces the 
pitch. 

Turning now to the left part of the upper half of the 
drawing, there are 16 spokes shown, and that means that this 
Nuttall-Sammis electrotone would have 16 stops, for each 
spoke represents a tone-color or stop. For the moment it will 
be sufficient to consider that the first spoke to the right of the 
figure 1 is an 8’ Dulciana, and that to the left is an 8’ Salicion- 
al—purely arbitrary suppositions. Push down the Dulciana 
stop-tongue in the console, and the light in this Dulciana 
spoke (or exciter-lamp) is turned on. Fixed beneath it, with 
the light-slit disk between them, is the tone-color formation. 
When the stop is on, the light is on, and when the disk 
revolves it carries the various light-slits under the light and 
shoots beams of light across the tone-formation, and onto a 
photo-electric cell, which, after the manner of the cell, trans- 
lates its light-impulses into tone-impulses. 

A tone-formation is shown at the figure 2 in the right upper 
drawing, cut-away. These tone-formation designs are first 


perfected as a single design, and then reproduced in long — 


strips, 44 to a strip in the present Nuttall-Sammis model; and 
this strip is then inserted into its groove, under the spoke- 
shape shown at the left. 

We must remember that the left half of the drawing is an 
exact duplicate of the right half, the only difference being 
that the drawings are abbreviated to furnish the reader with 
an understanding of how the machine works. 

In the lower half of the drawing, at figure 1 are shown 
two of the mirror-housings of two of the exciter-lamps; these 
are the spoke-like affairs in the upper half of the drawing. 
Only two are shown, as this drawing is on a plane directly 
through the center of the disks. The lines downward from 
the exciter-lamps and their reflecting mirrors, merely show 


how the light beams are reflected from these mirrors. As. 


these light-beams shoot downward, they first hit the light-slit 


disk; when a slit in this disk comes under the light beam, the: 


light passes through and hits the wave-shape or tone-forma- 


tion design. Under this design there is a shutter device to 
stop the light there, or, opening this shutter (by playing the 


keys) pass the light on through, straight downward. 


If the shutter is open, the light then passes downward as 


shown in the drawing, till it hits the mirror reflectors, at 6; 
and these reflectors focus the light-beams back to 5, the photo- 
electric cell, from which the light-vibrations are carried by 
wire to the loud-speakers where the tone is born. 

Located spoke-wise under the wave-shape disks, in position 
as at 4, is a shutter mechanism by which miniature metal 
shutters can be opened or closed. Extending from the center 


to the circumference, we have actually 44 rings of miniature: 


shutters to be opened or closed, to pass the light through or 
stop it. And in each ring or circle of shutters we have, in this 
model, 16 individual shutters running circumference-wise, so 
as to get one shutter directly under each spoke (or exciter- 
lamp). 

Putting down a stop-tongue lights the exciter-lamp for the 
proper tone-color, and pressing a key in the console opens the 
proper shutter to pass the light through the proper light-slit 
to make the pitch. That makes what seems to be a tremendous 
number of miniature shutters, and it is; but the shutters are 
very small and are operated in rings by the aid of a ring- 
cable made by the S.S. White Dental Company who make the 


flexible shaft your dentist amuses you with, also the flexible: 


shaft by which your speedometer says you were only doing 
35 when the cop says it was 55. 


Pressing a key, let us say tenor-C, opens the entire ring of 
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shutters in that pitch; but only such tones result as come from 
the exciter-lamps which have been lighted by putting on ap- 
propriate stops in the console. 











PLAN OF THE NUTTALL-SAMMIS 
Showing the relative positions of all the internal mechanisms of the newest 
model of electrotone now being developed 


Mr. Sammis kindly made another drawing to still further 
clarify the mechanism for T.A.O. readers by showing more 
clearly the relative positions of the various parts. At figure 
1 is the exciter-lamp whose beams of light strike the reflector 
above, at figure 6, as shown by the broken lines, and are, be- 
cause of the curve of this reflector, directed straight downward, 
first passing through the revolving pitch-disk, figure 3, and 
then the wave-patterns, figure 2, finally passing through the 
light-shutters, in the disk at figure 4, if the shutters are open 
(as four of them are in the drawing) and striking the re- 
flector, figure 7, to be in turn redirected to center on the 
photo-electric cell, figure 5. The disk 3 is the only one to re- 
volve; all others are static. 

The light-shutters in disk 4 are operated by the keys in the 
console; the exciter lamp, figure 1, is lighted when its stop is 
on, is extinguished when its stop is off. The shutter-disk 
shows only five rings of shutters—for the sake of simplicity 
in the drawing; the five in the left half of the drawing are in 
the same rings with the five in the right half, and each ring 
of shutters acts as a unit. As a matter of fact, only first and 
second (from the left) shutters are correctly drawn here; 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are turned face-about to make their shape 
and movement more obvious. 


























Plan of the Nuttall-Sammis disk of light-shutters 


A section of this shutter-disk is shown separately, with only 
three rings of shutters drawn in position; and on each ring 
only two shutters are indicated, though there are actually six- 
teen shutters to each ring, and 44 rings in each of two shutter- 
disks. The drawing shows four of the shutters open, two 
closed. 

After having studied the simplicity of the Nuttall-Sammis 
electrotone, to which the name Polytone was applied four 
years ago when the first model was being demonstrated, it 
seems to me something good ought to come from it, not how- 
ever if we are forced to consider it in no more favorable light 
than as an imitation of or substitute for an organ, but con- 
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sidering it as a new devolpment in the electronic field. Poly- 
tone is a good name for it. Certainly it does offer many tones. 
Unlike any of the other instruments we are familiar with— 
and these pages have now faithfully described and depicted 
eight of them—the Nuttall-Sammis Polytone has an unlimited 
number of tonal changes possible, the number in fact limited 
only by the ability of electricity to differentiate tone qualities ; 
and the Polytone’s library of tone qualities is exceedingly easy 
on the pocket-book. A whole new color for a dollar or two. 
The entire sixteen colors of the present instrument can be 
changed in but a few minutes, as easily as taking pages out 
of a loose-leaf book and inserting other pages. 

Thanks to Mr. Sammis for his patience in answering in- 
numerable questions and furnishing such intelligible draw- 
ings. 

Now as to tone qualities, the Nuttall-Sammis electrotone 
has used two forms. One is the wave-pattern familiar to all 
since the development of the oscillograph, and the otker is the 
variable-density line-type of wave pattern, which looks some- 
what like the lines of the spectrum, or the lines produced by 
the microscope in trying to determine whether this gun fired 
the bullet that killed that man. Incidentally these forms can 
be drawn at will; the owner can draw anything he likes, 
Mickey Mouse if he cares to, and the Nuttall-Sammis factory 
will make one photographic copy of it, and then reproduce it 
88 times in two lines, to be inserted in the tone-groove under 
the exciter-lamp. Of course also, to carry theory to absurdity, 
the full violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra could 
be recorded by an oscillograph record, and the resulting shape 
turned into a tone-strip for the Nuttall-Sammis electrotone— 
and we theoretically should then be able to get the full 
violins of that delightful Orchestra as a stop on our electro- 
tone, and it should be precisely the same quality. But even a 
monkey hanging from a palm-tree limb in the tropics this day 
knows darned well we never will get such a reproduction; all 
we'll get is something approximating it. That may be good 
enough; the electrotone manufacturers hope to high heaven it 
will be, the organ-builders hope it won’t. Time will tell.— 
T.S.B. 


Another Bach-Cantata Series 

By William A. Goldsworthy, St. Mark's in the Bouwerie, New York 

© We believe the four Bach cantatas presented by Mr. Golds- 
worthy on the Sunday afternoons of Advent constituted the 
first such presentation in New York City. Now a second 
series is announced, this time for six Sunday afternoons in 
Lent: 

Feb. 26: “Bide With Us.” 

March 5: “Wailing, Crying, Pain, and Dread.” 

March 12: ‘‘The Lord is My Shepherd” and “For God 
so Loved the World,” repeated from the former series by 
request. 

March 19: ‘‘O Jesus Christ Thou Prince of Peace.” 

March 26: ‘From Depths of Woe.” 

April 2: “Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison.” 

Says Mr. Goldsworthy: “I have spent a great deal of time 
selecting these; they are primarily intensely devotional.” 
Those who heard any of the former series, or who have ever 
heard any of the Bach cantatas done in the true Bach style, 
as they are in St. Mark’s, will recognize their unusual value 
in the church-music program of the modern church. Mr. 
Goldsworthy’s series will be given at 4:00, with no sermon, 
and the usual service parts reduced to minimum to keep the 
service within the hour. St. Mark’s, one of the City’s most 
historic churches, is located on Second Avenue at Tenth 
Street. 


History Item: Broadcasting 

© The first church service broadcast in America was from 
Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 2, 1921, over KDKA; 
anyway thus says a radio announcement. 





Qualifications for Leadership 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Volunteer Choirs: Article 2 


ec or failure in work with 
a volunteer choir depends on its leader. It is natural enough 
to accept credit, and to refuse blame—but the honest director 
will realize that his choir, in its weaknesses as well as in its 
strength, is a reflection of his own personality. It is not a 
job for a lazy man to hold a choir together, to train it, to 
inspire it, to mold it. It is a job that brings into play all of 
a man’s best faculties; it is a job that teaches self control, that 
makes one study the art of leadership, that forces one to deal 
with people sympathetically. 

If a choir consistently falls below the standards of the 
leader, he can usually trace the cause to some deficiency in his 
own leadership. If the choir creates an impression of alert- 
ness, enthusiasm, and artistry, it is because of the individual 
response to the force of the leader. In joyous satisfaction of 
directing the choir’s steady development, the leader himself 
unconsciously grows too. In the torture of changing a choir 
that has become careless, irreverent, indifferent, the leader will 
through the honest struggle gain strength, initiative, and en- 
durance. Even the most callous choir will eventually respond 
to sincere, intelligent, tactful leadership. 

It would be well for the volunteer-choir director to make a 
study of his own qualities of leadership. A knowledge of 
music is only one of his requirements. Too often we stop 
with that one. But if the physical, the mental, the spiritual, 
the social qualifications for leadership are lacking, the finest 
musical training is handicapped and rendered useless. Not 
every musician is fitted to be a leader. Several of the most 
scholarly musicians I-know are forced to leave one position 
after another because they antagonize people. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual for a less profound musician to create 
a fine choral organization because people submit willingly to 
his leadership. Natural leadership is a gift, but its elements 
can be acquired. Examine personality closely, and you will 
find such qualities as assurance, poise, knowledge, tact, insight, 
all of which can be studied and acquired. 

Even personal appearance has subtle influence in creating 
reactions. ‘What does my appearance have to do with my 
choir?” you ask. More than you may think, and certainly 
more than your choir realizes. If you doubt the power of 
physical attitudes, try sometime conducting a rehearsal in a 
listless fashion, stand back on your heels, and let your stomach 
sag, let your arm and hand be limp—and see how soon your 
rehearsal will be dead. Then try the opposite attitude: feet 
firmly planted, an easy spring in the knees, chest up, back 
tall and straight, eyes alive, arm and hand using the vitality 
flowing into them from the energized body. Keep that up 
for a whole rehearsal; by the end of the period your singers 
may be physically tired, but they will be refreshed. 

For the sake of the breathing and tone quality of his choir, 
a director must develop good posture. Diaphragmatic breath- 
ing is now generally accepted as the foundation of good tone, 
and diaphragmatic breathing is impossible with a sunken chest 
and sluggish abdominal muscles. If the director stands lazily, 
his choir will breathe lazily, and produce shallow tone, for 
which the careless director will doubtless berate them. 

The posture for the director to practise is one that will in- 
spire virility. Good posture starts with the feet, the weight 
of the body well balanced directly over the arch of the foot, 
producing a feeling of elasticity and spring. Careless posture 
reveals itself most relentlessly at the waist. Even very thin 
men can develop a pouch, and as for the fat man, his ponder- 
ous girth is a familiar sight. A great help in establishing cor- 
rect posture is to stand so that the tension on the lowest vest 


Playing the organ artistically is no longer enough 
for the modern church and when the organist under- 
takes the direction of a choir he owes it to them, 
to himself, and to his church to be as thoroughly 
schooled in choirmastership as in organ-playing. 


button is transferred to a corresponding tension on the top 
one. An exercise that helps to develop good posture is to 
assume the position you naturally take when you squeeze 
through an opening too small for you; your sagging stomach 
is then drawn in and the lower ribs come somewhere near the 
surface. 

Good posture is such a highly coordinated experience that 
no part of the body can be brought into proper alignment 
without affecting the rest of the body. On the other hand, it 
is equally true of bad posture that no part of the body escapes 
the ill effect. In other words, posture, if it is good, is good 
all over; if bad, the whole body and its functionings suffer. 

Too many directors, in trying to create a vital tone for their 
chorus, defeat their own purpose by standing before the group 
with a sunken chest. Without a firm chest, good posture and 
fine singing are impossible. A firm chest does not, however, 
mean raised shoulders. Place your hands across your chest, 
fingertips touching, thumbs under the armpits, then see how 
far the fingertips can be pulled apart by expanding the chest. 
The shoulders should remain quiet. If we could see ourselves 
as others see us, we would make an heroic effort to discard 
the slovenly slouch that is so universally countenanced in this 
country. The physique of such a man as Weismuller is writ- 
ten off as unique, when similar physical power is but the 
natural heritage of any man who has the courage to keep his 
stomach in, his chest up, and his chin in. 

Charts are obtainable, showing the contrast between good 
and bad posture, both in children and in adults. Magazines 
intended for child guidance frequently carry illustrated articles 
on posture. Cut out such articles and post them in your choir- 
room. One choirmaster I know posts everything he can find 
on the subject of posture. His choristers are on the alert for 
new material to add to the collection. He is a wise director; 
he knows that by discovering material for him, they will them- 
selves become interested in the subject. His choir has be- 
come posture conscious, and their director is the standard by 
which they can measure themselves. 

It would seem superfluous to suggest that a director should 
be neat, and clean, but there are some who need to consider 
more seriously the matter of appearance. I recall a choir 
director who once stopped at our home for a visit. His ap- 
pearance was unappetizing to say the least, and when he left 
he was followed by no regrets. He complained bitterly of his 
hard luck: he had a stupid choir in a small church, the min- 
ister refused to cooperate, the attitude of the choir was be- 
yond redemption; he was going to find a place where an or- 
ganist had a fair chance. Yet fifteen years ago that man held 
one of the most lucrative positions in the middle west. Since 
his visit, I am told he has had to relinquish even the small 
position, and no one knows what has become of him. He 
would have laughed derisively if anyone had dared to tell 
him that he was too slovenly and dirty to lead a group of 
people successfully. 

Health is a gift the director should guard jealously. He 
should spend some time out of doors. He should be inter- 
ested in golfing, or gardening, or hiking, or swimming—any- 
thing that keeps him outdoors and active. Rehearsals are a 
tremendous drain on energy, and he must find somewhere a 
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way to create a constant new supply. Nature is a generous 
ally, and gives to those who care to take. 

A sound, healthy body, radiating vitality, will go a long 
way toward giving the director mastery over his group. For 
no one can doubt that he must be master; he must keep thera 
occupied, he must guide their mental and physical reactions 
so constantly that they have no chance to become conscious of 
either. When one of my choristers says to me “I was dead 
tired’ when I came to rehearsal tonight, but I feel great now,” 
I consider it the greatest compliment he could pay me. He 
undoubtedly considers it accidental, but I know that it would 
have been impossible unless my body and mind had both been 
intensely alert. 

How can one make artists out of a group of volunteers? 
How can one make them look behind the notes and words on 
the written page and see the spirit? How can one give them 
the power to reveal that spirit to others? That is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the church musician. It is a purpose hard 
to attain under any cricumstances, but utterly impossible un- 
less the director himself has some spiritual depth. He may 
not be able to subscribe to some definite creed, nor formulate 
one of his own, but his personal life must give evidence of 
Faith—in himself, and something greater than himself ; Hope 
—for the fulfilment of a plan greater than the individual and 
wider than the present age; and Love—that reveals itself in 
action. We scorn the minister whose living does not keep 
pace with his teaching; we call him a hypocrite. The director 
whose attitude refutes the spirit of the music he teaches and 
presents can be accused of insincerity with equal justice. 
Everyone who honestly tries can find some spiritual security ; 
and should he eventually fail to convince himself of the 
reality of God and a plan for the universe, he will at least 
be the stronger for his search. But the man who deliberately 
denies the things for which Christianity stands is cheating 
his choir and his congregation just as flagrantly as the worst 
hypocrite in the pulpit. 

It is unwise to become a slave to one’s work. A change 
of vocation is a vacation. When you are feeling discouraged, 
a stimulating dinner guest does much more good than digging 
deeper into your work. Never say you have no time to read; 
if your days are so crowded that there is no time for books, 
you would do well to work less and read instead. 

Develop some interest outside your routine. It may be 
flowering bulbs or ancient temples, history or furniture. 
Whatever it is, it is good because it gives you balance. Many 
times when one loses vision in his work, it is because he has 
narrowed his outlook too much. The house with only one 
window is bound to be dark. If life looks grey and drab, cut 
another window in your soul. Dr. John Finley Williamson 
of the Westminster Choir College tells his pupils that they 
cannot hope to become good directors unless they love 
children, nature, travel, people. Being.alive to life around 
us, instead of cheating from our work, adds to its depth. 

Music is not notes, it is a reflection of life itself; the wider 
our association with life, the deeper our insight into its ex- 
pression through music. Traits the organist will do well to 
develop are keen observation, uninhibited response to life, 
and the faculty of absorption and association. Broad sym- 
pathies, broad interests should be the friends of the musician. 
Give them a chance, and they will open new possibilities in 
your musical conceptions and understanding. 

A minister of my acquaintance who has served one church 
for twenty-eight years, and is still very much in the vanguard 
of thought in his church and city, has successfully kept the 
cares of his position from crushing his personality. Sunday 
evening he disappears, and Tuesday morning he returns full 
of energy for the tasks of the week. He has a shack in the 
woods where he goes native for that one day in the week. 
He cooks, and he hikes, and he digs, and he sprawls under 
the trees, or stretches out in the sand to watch a colony of 
ants. He has books, and music, and an open fire, and there 


are no intruders, only a few invited guests from time to time. 
He lives near the Art Museum, and he knows the Museum as 
well as his church. His congregation never finds him de- 
pressed, or indifferent, or careless; he has the strength to 
create a positive atmosphere because he knows the value of 
varied interests. 

When your work seems to be getting nowhere, and you 
wonder if it is worth the struggle, drop everything and de- 
clare a vacation. A leader needs balanced interests, he must 
maintain the mental and physical virility necessary for con- 
tinued leadership. The man whose experience is wide and 
deep has more to bring to his profession than the one whose 
whole life is absorbed in one interest. The musician whose 
task it is to interpret life for others needs to keep a broad 
expansive view of life. He must regularly and frequently 
climb out of the narrow valley of professionalism, onto some 
mountain, high enough to reveal other mountains and valleys 
beside his own. 

But if it is necessary for the director to get away from his 
people, paradoxically it is just as vital that he stay close to 
them. In the final analysis, a volunteer choir is successful 
if the singers are fond of their leader. If he has no personal 
interest in his people he is doomed to failure. If your choir 
members confide in you, you may well consider it an honor, 
and a responsibility. It is wise to visit them in their homes, 
to learn to know the family. Many times this knowledge of 
their background may be helpful in dealing with difficult 
situations. A director must be able to keep his choir happy 
and busy. He must know how to participate as well as lead. 
He must make every member feel that the director is a sincere 
friend. 

The necessity for dealing with people is not limited to the 
choir members. When you meet prospective choristers, you 
should be able to judge their character. for, however fine their 
voices, if the personality is antagonistic, the voice will be 
a total loss to the choir. Contacts with the congregation are 
unavoidable; the impression you make upon the congregation 
has a profound influence on the success of your work in the 
church. Do you antagonize them? Are you aloof? Do you 
talk too much, or too little? The man who has a keen in- 
terest in people, whose manner is spontaneous and pleasant, 
has much in his favor. He is totally unconscious of the 
dangers that frequently wreck the career of less fortunate 
directors. 

Do not make the mistake of belittling the value of per- 
sonal power in your work. Any good school can equip you 
musically, but you alone are responsible for the development 
of the social, mental, and spiritual resources. 

Is there any field of musical training particularly useful 
to the director of the volunteer choir? Yes, there is. It is 
not so important that he should be able to play or sing well, 
but he must know how to make others produce. He must 
be a teacher rather than a performer. The two are quite 
different fields, and demand different preparation. Too many 
directors prepare themselves as performers, and then by acci- 
dent or necessity become teachers instead. They encounter 
difficulties because they have not had the specific training 
necessary. Beside the general musical background, the sound 
taste, keen sense of rhythm and pitch necessary to both fields, 
the director must have a knowledge of voices. He must 
know how the voice is produced. When a chorister has 
some unnatural quality (and many of them do) he must 
recognize the cause and be able to effect a remedy. He must 
know how to bring vitality to voices. He does not dare 
be at a loss with a voice that will not blend. The vocal 
changes, necessary in every chorus, he will have to make 
with such calm assurance that the choir will be inspired 
to complete confidence. No tonal improvement is possible 
without the cooperation of the singers. Only when they 
have complete confidence in the superior knowledge of the 
director will they give that cooperation. It is a wise practise 
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for the director to teach his members individually; the more 
he learns about the individual voice, the easier his task in 
the group. 

But the choir that sings with good tone is not necessarily 
a good choir. The director cannot stop there. Once he has 
acquired rich, blended tone, he must guide his singers to 
use it as a means of expression. He must have the ability 
to make the choir see more than notes and measures. He 
must give them vision, and then guide them into a common 
expression of that vision. The surest way to hold the in- 
terest of a volunteer group is to make them forget themselves 
in singing. When a choir loses itself in spiritual response 
to the meaning of the music, it begins to realize a new power. 
The director who can give that power is seldom troubled by 
disloyalty and indifference. 

But the loyalty and enthusiasm of a group of singers has 
its price. It feeds upon the inspiration of the leader. That 
is why the director needs constantly to store up new mental 
and physical energy; that is why he needs to keep a wide 
view of life. The ability to inspire others is fundamentally 
a gift of personality, but the elements that constitute that 
type of superior personality should be the constant study of 
the director. 

The man who meets with marked response in his work 
can rest assured that he has developed within himself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the arts of sympathy, fairness and 
firmness, levelheadedness, a curbed temper, and a careful 
tongue. A choir that believes in its leader, in his ability, 
his sincerity, his honesty, will give him their loyalty. With 
good leadership and fine response all things are possible. 

(To be continued) 







Pneumatic Reed-Control 
Device by HENRY WILLIS & SONS 


This may possibly be the final chapter in T.A.O.'s reed-starter series 


Havine a strong aversion to 
italics as an insult to a reader’s intelligence and curtailment 
of his freedom in placing emphasis where he prefers it, 
T.A.O.’s quotation of the original statement about pneumatic 
reed-starters did not add special importance to the word 
‘inside’ and the trouble started. Thanks to a trio of Britain’s 
most ardent organ enthusiasts, T.A.O. herewith presents the 
full story; che trio: Rev. Noel Bonavia-Hunt, Mr. Reginald 
Whitworth, and Mr. Henry Willis. Our anonymous friend, 
The Repairer, wants more details of organ-building; here are 
some. 

“I am sending you tracings showing the older form of 
starter for 32’ reeds, external type, and the later and im- 
proved type,” wrote Mr. Willis in answering our request and 
supplying the two superlative drawings reproduced herewith. 
Mr. Willis continues: 

“You will be aware that the tendency of these grave reed 
notes is to be slow in starting and even slower eg 
hence the ‘death rattle.’ Thirty-seven years ago we devised 
the external form of starter. The external motor was actuated 
by an independent pneumatic-tube from the high-pressure 
action. This form was used for the 32’ reed in Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1901 and subsequently ; the apparatus is efficient. 

“At Colston Hall, Bristol [1938} the improved type was 
used and is extremely satisfactory. 

“In Germany and France such starters are not used, and 
yet the notes speak promptly; the reason is that they use ultra- 
long shallots and no weights on the tongues, or very light 
weights; the curve of the tongue is very slow and gradual. 

“Our high-pressure reeds have heavy screwed-on brass 
weights and the inertia must be overcome by suitable device 
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to obtain prompt starting and stopping. This device is ap- 
plied to the lowest (32’) octave.” 

In the external form, the drawing shows the complete 
boot, which in this case, for so large a pipe, is made of wood. 
In the bottom of the boot is the opening through which wind 
enters the pipe. Suspended in the top of the boot is the 
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Willis Pneumatic Reed-Starter, External Form, 1901 


block, a heavy metal cylinder-like affair with the foot of the 
pipe (not shown) resting in a hole in its top. Into the 
bottom face of this block and suspended from it is the shallot, 
a rather small brass tube in the shape of a mildly-conical 
cylinder; the left face of this shallot is cut away, and the 
tongue (the vibrating element of a reed pipe) is placed 
against this cut-away face, and held in place by a metal wedge 
at the top and also by the tuning-wire which extends down 
through the block. The lower end of the tuning-wire rests 
against the tongue, while the top sticks up out of the block 
so that the tuner need not take the pipe apart when moving 
the tuning-wire up or down to make the pitch flatter or 
sharper. 

Outside the boot and to the left is the pneumatic reed- 
starter, which is merely a pneumatic motor of the usual type. 
The drawing shows the reed silent, the pneumatic motor col- 
lapsed by its spring, and consequently the washer, attached 
by an adjustable wire to the moving top-board of the pneu- 
matic-motor, is pressed against the tongue and holds it firmly 
against the shallot. The external pneumatic-motor is actuated 
by wind from the action, so that when the stop is drawn and 
the proper key in the console is played, wind from the action 
instantly enters the motor, expands the bellows, shoves the 
top-board open (to the left) and the tongue-stopper is in- 
stantly drawn away from the tongue. Since the tongue is 
not a flat piece of metal but a curved, it, being released by 
the stopper, springs away from the shallot and the pipe there- 
by begins to vibrate, and speaks more promptly than it would 
do, in a pipe of this size, if the initial impetus of the releas- 
ing stopper had not thus started the motion. When the key 
in the console is released, stopping the tone, the wind-pressure 
is cut off from the pneumatic-motor and its spring instantly 
collapses it, again holding the tongue firmly against the 
shallot. 

When the Colston Hall organ was being built, Mr. Willis 
devised the internal form of reed-starter, which also started 


T.A.O.’s series of paragraphs. 
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In this new internal form, the motive-power for the reed- 
starting motor is the pipe-wind itself. The same parts are 
shown here as in the first drawing: the boot of wood, the 
wind-way in the bottom, the metal block in its top, the shallot 
held tightly in the bottom of the block, with the tongue held 
tightly in place by the wedge at the top and the tuning-wire 
at the right. 
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Willis Pneumatic Reed-Starter, Internal Form, 1938 


Here a supporting stopper is held against the back of the 
shallot, presumably to hold the shallot steady against any 
possible vigor of stroke on the opposite side when the reed- 
starter pneumatic-motor is forced open by the spring shown 
within the motor itself. When the stop is on and the proper 
key is depressed at the console, pipe-wind enters the boot, 
surrounds the pneumatic-motor, collapses its moving top-board 
against the internal spring, and takes with it the stopper that 
has been holding the tongue against the shallot; and once 
again the curve of the tongue tends to spring the tongue away 
from the shallot and the vibrations and tone promptly begin. 
If the tongue, rather heavily weighted as shown, were at rest, 
it would be slower in starting its speech than when it tends to 
spring open with the release of the restraining stopper. It 
will be noted that the exact positions of the supporting 
stopper resting against the back of the shallot, as well as the 
position of the stopper attached to the pneumatic-motor and 
resting against the reed tongue, are adjusted by the threaded- 
wire to which each is attached. 

In each drawing the metal weight screwed to the lower end 
of the tongue is quite sizable; the distinction between this 
weight and the felt (presumably) stopper resting against it 
to hold the tongue against the shallot-opening, is clearly 
shown in the drawings, especially in the internal form of 
reed-starter. 

T.A.O.’s thanks to Mr. Willis and his staff for the splendid 
drawing. Is the reed-control used in America? Says Mr. 
G. Donald Harrison of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company: 

“We have been using a pneumatic starter for the lower six 
notes of 32’ reeds for ten years or more, but we have never 
found it necessary to carry the starters any higher than low 
F. The actual design is not exactly the same as that used 
by Mr. Willis, but it does a similar job. I believe that all the 


32’ reeds that we have made since that time {Mr. Skinner's 
1924 visit to England when he saw the Willis starter} are 
provided with starters.” 

The Hon. Emerson Richards, who when not fishing in the 
deep Atlantic spends or has spent much time traveling about 
the uncivilized world, chiefly to inspect the realm of organ- 
building, gives additional information, from which we report 
that in the world’s largest organ, the Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J., he did not use the reed-control other than in a 
single experimental 64’ pipe that served as a dual-tone pipe, 
one side of the boot being a 64’ Dulzian, the other 64’ 
Diaphone, with the one resonator or pipe body (which at 
that size and of its requisite thickness of wood was tre- 
mendously expensive) serving for both Dulzian and 
Diaphone. 

The Senator continues that with the advent of high pressure 
for the lower-pitched reeds, and ‘‘with brass tongues of sufh- 
cient weight and elasticity’ the starter was no longer necessary, 
though it served as much to stop the reed’s ‘death rattle’ as 
to start the vibrations. “After high-pressure reeds were pro- 
duced, beginning in the late 40’s, and closed shallots and 
loaded tongues were systematized by Henry Willis, the reed 
tongue became much shorter, was made of much heavier brass 
and was of a greater resilience. In consequence, the power 
employed was quite sufficient to start the reed promptly, and 
because of the much greater thickness and spring of the reed, 
it stopped promptly and there was no longer the need for 
assistance. 

“There is another type of starter employed in Germany on 
reeds of even 8’ length where the pressure is low, 2” or 
2 1/2”, which is particularly useful with baroque reeds. This 
starter consists in cutting out the side of the boot opposite 
the tongue and inserting either a large pneumatic or a loose 
piece of leather, designed on the principle of the pneumatic 
but so arranged that when wind is admitted to the boot the 
leather or pneumatic has an outward motion, producing a 
momentary vacuum in the pipe and thereby snapping the reed- 
tongue away from the shallot, bringing it into action promptly. 
I have seen this device on 8’ reeds carried well up into the 
treble.” 

M. P. Moller Inc. used the reed-control in the organ for 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian, Plainfield, N. J., and we can 
perhaps conclude that it would be used in any 32’ reeds in 
current practise, for, as Mr. A. E. Whitham of the New York 
Moller office says, the starter may not be essential as a starter 
but it is invaluable as a stopper, to stop the ‘death rattle.’ Mr. 
Whitham also reports that the reed-control was used by Welte 
in the Bryn Mawr organ (Presbyterian Church). 

Mr. Arpard E. Fazakas used the starter-stopper inside the 
boot in a 4m he built in 1919 for Orange, N. J., perhaps 
more to stop ‘‘an unpleasant hanging over of the tone that 
caused a dissonance when a succeeding note was played” than 
to correct the slow speech. In this same organ Mr. Fazakas 
built his Pedal Organ of 44 notes instead of 32, so the 4’ 
P-P coupler could function properly. 

And there we are. How about a better name for it? 
Should it not be called Pneumatic Reed-Control? As some 
of the builders have taken the trouble to point out, its func- 
tion as a starter is not quite so important as its function as a 
stopper. It’s really a reed starter-stopper. Since it is never 
too late to correct an error, never too late to make improve- 
ments in any live industry or art, T.A.O. proposes a better 
name—Pneumatic Reed-Control. 


Bach's Six Brandenburg Concertos 

® are thé subject of a book by Hans T. David, published by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, in 
connection with the New York concerts of the New Friends 
of Music. 
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In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 





Two Queer Things 


Wuat is truth? What is right? 
I rather like what Dr. Stuber says about it, that the line be- 
tween truth and falsehood, right and wrong, is sometimes 
something no man has the right to define for other men. 

“Your government criticisms really hit the point.” This 
reader believes the drastic economic ill that today hits the 
organ world harder than any other is due, as T.A.O. thor- 
oughly believes, to unspeakable governmental squandery, taxa- 
tion, and interference. 

“I believe you could help more by using your space for 
describing organs or choirs instead of taking cracks at the 
government and telling us how bad and unfair they are.” 
And this reader disagrees. 

When churches have lots of money they buy more and 
larger and costlier organs. Right? And when their money 
begins to vanish, the first thing they cut is the music appro- 
ptiation. Right? Then let’s see what a wellknown man 
thinks of government spending. 

Said he, it is futile to expect ‘any important economy” 
from an administration “committed to the idea that we ought 
to center control of everything in Washingon,” and he went 
on to condemn “the unprecedented bureaucracy that has as- 
sembled in Washington.” As to government spending, he 
called it “the most reckless and extravagant that I have ever 
been able to discover in the statistical record of any peace- 
time government anywhere, any time.’ Rather hot condem- 
nation of government spending and government interference 
with and dictation to business, isn’t it? But you can believe 
it, I assure you. It was all spoken by Franklin Roosevelt be- 
fore he had the opportunity of adding billions to national 
squandery. Let Mr. Roosevelt go on: He demanded, back in 
1932, “‘a complete change of concept of what are the proper 
functions and limits of the federal government,” and he de- 
clared that we would not “reach the end of our long, hard 
downward road” till government spending and government 
autocracy in Washington had been curbed. 

It is to laugh. Events of the years from 1932 to 1939, 
with Mr. Roosevelt doing fifty times more of that which he 
told Mr. Hoover to do less, have proved him right. We are 
still going down, down, down. Fewer and fewer new organs 
built. Lower and lower appropriations for church music. Do 
you like it? Well darned if I do. 

But this viewpoint of self-preservation for the organ world 
may be slightly selfish for church organists to hold; back of 
our exceedingly bitter hatred of the Roosevelt type of poli- 
tician is a nobler sentiment, which Dr. Charles Stedman 
Macfarland in his book, Across the Years, expresses concisely 
and forcefully: 

“I have devoutly prayed that I might never be utilitarian 
or neutral when men were being wronged.” 

Today all honest, industrious, thrifty men are being pena- 
lized to help those who spend much of their spare time and 
all their spare cash not in churches but in saloons. Again, do 
you like it? ; 

One of our readers some months ago asked for samples 
of the propaganda emanating from the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and flooding every editorial office in the country. We 
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sent him some, grabbed from the top of the pile. Here’s the 
latest from Washington—and how can any honest man keep 
cool under such misrepresentation? 

Said Ickes, January 12, 1939: 

“I understand that at Johns Hopkins University there is a 
very sensational finding resulting from study of the effect of 
cigaret smoking, that has not appeared, so far as I know, in 
any newspaper in the United States. I wonder if that is be- 
cause the tobacco companies and the cigaret companies are 
such large advertisers.” 

Said Dr. Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins University, 
author of that document: 

“Far from not having been given publicity, the matter has 
been printed in every cross-roads newspaper in the country 
and clippings have been delivered to me by the pailful.” 

If I had a man like that in T.A.O. who misrepresented 
the truth as Ickes did or who showed such lamentable 
ignorance of any subject he chose to talk about publicly, I'd 
throw him out of our organization with speed and violence 
and so would you. But what does Frank Roosevelt do with 
such men? He elevates them to higher jobs. And do you 
like that? Well I don’t. And when I see a sneaking, un- 
principled government in these United States attempting to 
cultivate a national desire for censorship of the press, I can- 
not shut up about it. Instead I yell blue murder. 

—t.s.b.— 
Here’s something about playing hymns. 
agrees with his teacher. 

“I wonder if sometime you will take time out to answer 
a question of mine. My organ teacher and I got into an 
argument regarding the most appropriate style of playing 
hymns generally. He has been playing for church for over 
twenty-five years; I but over a year. Still, I think (naturally) 
that my style is to be preferred. 

“He plays the hymns in an irregular tempo, following the 
mood by changing the registration. If the mood changes 
from sorrow to joy, or vice versa, he changes his organ ac- 
cordingly. He sometimes inverts the chords so as to throw 
the alto or tenor at the top. He also sometimes holds the 
last pedal note over to the next stanza. 

“Now my style is to play the hymns in as strict time as. 
possible, but with a slight retard at the end of the last 
stanza. I set my stops for the general mood of the hymn, 
sometimes changing one way or the other, but avoiding sudden 
and violent changes, doing most of my ‘expressing’ with the 
crescendo-shoes. He was always cautioning me against play- 
ing too loud. In that respect he ought to practise what he 
preaches! I have been tempted several times to slip in an 
organ and disconnect the register-crescendo; the organist 
seems to have a mania for using this device. Not only that, 
but most of the consoles are placed in the craziest places. 

“My idea of hymn-playing is to make it as simple as pos- 
sible, starting and stopping with the choir and congregation, 
and furnishing a background to the voices, but still being 
able to hear the organ. The only time I have ever been 
able to use full organ with the singing and not cover every- 
thing up was when the choir sang in unison. My console is. 
in the front of the choirloft, the organ in back, and I in the: 
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best spot in the room for judging my playing; so it is al- 
most impossible to play too loud without knowing it. 

“The former organist had let the choir sing in parts, but 
finally was convinced that the parts could not be heard and 
were only cutting down the sturdiness of the singing. Unison 
singing certainly is inspiring. My full-organ is really grand, 
also. 

“Well I have told you my ideas of how hymns should be 
played and my teacher’s, but before I form an opinion as to 
which is preferable, I should like the opinion of an authority. 
I realize that it depends a great deal on the choir, congrega- 
tion, and organ; but I would like to know your opinion 
generally, and to know if I have the right point of view.” 

Opinions differ on hymn-playing as on everything else but 
the young man is right. The only time I ever heard a hymn 
fussed over, without wanting to throw a hymnbook at the 
organist, was when William A. Goldsworthy ended one 
of his Sunday-afternoon cantata services with two stanzas of 
“Abide with me’; coming after the strongly effective con- 
trapuntal music of Bach, in the dimly-lighted old St. Mark’s, 
and sung very quietly in harmony by the choir alone, the con- 
gregation offering no interference, it was as impressive as 
any vocal music I remember having heard. 

Normally hymns are meant for congregations to sing, and 
I have never yet heard even one congregation continue to sing 
when the organist and choir began messing around with it. 

First let’s decide if we want hymns sung in the place of 
anthems, or sung for liturgical or service reasons. If in the 
place of anthems, expressive singing in harmony is good. 
If for liturgical reasons, then let’s recognize the historical 
importance of the hymn and let it ring out sturdily in unison, 
never harmony. The hymn, above every other possible piece 
of music, is only a melody; harmony is there merely to 
acompany it and take away the otherwise unspeakable bareness. 
Sing a good hymn in a vigorous unison with a good strong 
organ background, and whether or not a congregation tries 
to spoil it by murmuring on it, the thing fits into the service 
and sinks down into the heart. Transpose it so the top note 
never goes above D, use a lot of voice and a lot of organ, 
and a minimum of attempt at what a thoughtless organist mis- 
takes for expression. 

The young man is already on the right track, he has the 
right psychology—musical and theological—about the hymns, 
and he has enough gumption to do some thinking for him- 
self. The organ world needs organists like that. 

Theology of hymns? Well, what would you think of a 
minister who attempted to read a hymn-text as though it were 
something to gush over instead of take like a man? The 
church is as solid as Gibraltar. It wants strength. And all 
the strength of bygone ages seems to be incorporated into a 
really worthy hymntune. Let's remember that when we're 
playing them. ; 

To announce the tune, play only a phrase or sentence, cer- 
tainly not more than a quarter of a long tune or half of a 
short one, and use a strong registration ; keep the tempo as it is 
to be sung. Transpose to avoid melody notes above D. If 
the congregation isn’t singing anyway, use a few very simple 
devices in accompanying, such as dropping out entirely for a 
phrase or so, or omitting the pedal, or playing the melody in 
the pedal, or changing from a fortissimo Diapason ensemble 
to a fortissimo reed effect; but always keep it. stalwart and 
strong. Stop the organ at the end of each stanza precisely 
with the voices and see that the pedal stops too. If you must 
do something crazy between stanzas, repeat the last measure 
or two of the tune while the choir gets its breath. For a 
fade-out and die-away, hang these unnecessary details on the 
otherwise useless and sometimes ridiculous amen, by starting 
it promptly with strong organ and choir in harmony, speedily 
fading the organ out of it while the choir fades out to a 
pianissimo, but don’t take a week to do an amen; get rid of 
it in businesslike manner. A sloppy amen finishes most 
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KILGEN MINIATURE INSTALLATION 
Ideal exemplified in Kilgen's ‘Petit Ensemble,' 
Carthage, Ohio; organ in gallery, console on main floor. 


hymns and ruins them too. If any hymn has more than four 
stanzas, omit enough to reduce it to a sensible three or four 
at the most; to mark such omissions and notify the congrega- 
tion that the last stanza is next to be sung, the organist can 
educate his congregation to accept that organ ‘interlude’ for 
such notification, and thus save meaningless talking in the 
service (there’s enough in it already anyway). And now 
and then, in the right service and at the right place in the 
service, show your congregation how good some of the hymns 
are by using one as an anthem, only with a little less expres- 
sive fussiness than would be devoted to a good anthem. But 
remember always that the hymn is a heritage more than any- 
thing else, and as a heritage must be treated with consider- 
able respect. You wouldn’t slap your grandfather on the 
back or pull his whiskers; don’t do that to the hymn.— 
T.S.B. 


Canterbury Rebuilds Its Organ 

The ‘Mother Church of England’ rebuilds its organ at $30,000. 

© An attractively-printed leaflet has been received from the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, England, announcing the re- 
building of the Willis organ and petitioning all friends of 
Canterbury to contribute to the fund. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury says: “The Cathedral is fortunate in possessing an 
organ whose tones are of singular beauty. But if its full 
beauty is to be felt and preserved it must be repaired and in 
some ways reconstructed. I earnestly hope that many will 
respond quickly and eagerly to this appeal to make the organ 
worthy in the future as it has been in the past of its place in 
the worship of the Mother Church of England and of the 
whole Anglican Communion.” 

Sir Walter Alcock says: ‘‘Tonally the instrument is one of 
Father Willis’ many masterpieces, and the greatest care must 
and will be taken to preserve its lovely quality of speech. Its 
electric mechanism, though a wonderful example of that form 
of control, is, after half a century’s faithful service, com- 
pletely worn out, and must be replaced by the latest develop- 
ment of that medium as applied to organs. This will ensure 
infinitely wider possibilities of tonal combination than have 
hitherto been available.” 

Says Gerald H. Knight, Canterbury's organist: ‘‘To all 
those who attend services in Canterbury Cathedral, to the 
many who love its organ, and not least to those who have 
the privilege of playing it, it is indeed good news that its 
renovation is to be made possible . . . The organ retains its 
original electric action, the first to be applied to a large organ 
in this country, and it is not surprising that it should be com- 
pletely worn out after doing its work for 52 years . . . its tone 
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is very beautiful and, as Sir Walter Alcock says, every effort 
will be made to see that this is not changed; it is not a new 
organ which is needed, but one which is renewed.” 

Says the Council of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral: 
“The organ at Canterbury is by the same builder and is of 
the same size as the Salisbury Cathedral organ, which has 
recently been rebuilt with complete success.” And in an- 
nouncing that it had “unanimously resolved to undertake 
responsibility for raising the sum of six thousand pounds 
[$30,000.} needed for rebuilding the Cathedral organ,” the 
Council added: “Here is an organ by a famous builder, with a 
beautiful tone, but liable at any moment to become voiceless 
and silent. To those who represent the Friends of the 
Cathedral it seemed impossible that such a state of things 
could be allowed to continue. It is unfair to the organist 
who works unremittingly for the Cathedral music; it is unfair 
to the choir whose sincerity of purpose must be apparent to 
all; it is unfair to those who attend the services and who may 
reasonably expect to be freed from the distractions consequent 
on a breakdown of the organ.” 

There are other organs and other instruments in the Ca- 
thedral, as mentioned in these columns last month, but the 
foregoing quotations show that it is unanimously agreed that 
nothing can take the place of the organ, even though restor- 
ing an old organ is to cost ten times the price of substitutes. 
T.A.O. readers will also note with considerable pleasure that 
the instrument is at all times and by all authorities correctly 
called organ; a cultured musician would no more say string- 
piano or string-violin than he would be guilty of the vulgarity 
of saying pipe-organ. 


Rhythm 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Ruyram in church music has 
become a matter for much debate ever since Dr. Archibald 
Davison’s challenging book, Protestant Church Music ia 
America; the attitude of many church musicians has been 
altered. 

It is needless to repeat the arguments of this musician. Any 
organist who has failed to read from page 95 to page 112 
is depriving himself of a point of view which will help him 
whether he agrees or not. There are some statements which 
may seem extreme. For example, ‘Sequences of any kind are 
questionable in sacred music because they tend to rivet at- 
tention upon the music.’” One may accept such a statement 
as advisable in the case of much of the music we have been 
accustomed to hear—notably that of Victorian composers. But 
when we find this instantly precludes nearly all the music of 
Bach, even the choralpreludes (of which he suggests five) we 
are obliged to make some exceptions. 

The main contention, however, seems to concern the intro- 
duction of rhythmical figures which set the foot of the listener 
tapping. Here we who are more or less idealists must agrec 
wholeheartedly. 

Of course the whole crux of the problem lies in the fact 
that practically all our music since the sixteenth century has 
been in the instrumental idiom. This style of writing is 
essentially secular, being derived from operatic and chamber 
music practises and the establishment of the major and relative 
minor scales as fundamental material for composition. 

Many of us are not willing or able to right-about face as 
radically as we must to meet Dr. Davison’s prescription of 
what is true church music. We must naturally seek a middle 
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ground. This is exactly what many of the more discriminat- 
ing organists have been attempting to do in recent years. 

To present nothing to our congregations but the music of 
Palestrina, Purcell, Gibbons, the Russian church composers, 
and possibly a few works by such moderns as Vaughan Wil- 
liams or Holst, would be a severe strain on the tastes and 
patience of our church-goers in 1939 (to say nothing of the 
hiring-and-firing music committee) . 

I believe the rhythmical problem to be perhaps the most 
serious one in seeking a compromise. How far may we go 
before our music has a noticeably jiggy effect? This must be 
decided by the individual. Not only the rhythmical figure 
but the speed of much of our music is involved. As a matter 
of interest one might well play over a choralprelude like In 
Thee is Gladness at a very slow, a medium, and a rapid tempo. 
The effect of these variants will be illuminating. 

The whole purpose of this little essay is to direct the 
thoughts of my friends to this matter which is really so im- 
portant. Must we use a more restrained style in our church 
music? If so, to what extent? Or shall we try to compete 
with most of the music of the radio? Our listeners may ex- 
pect the latter standard of performance and style. In that case 
we have a real task, to make acceptable music which is truly 
suitable for religious worship. We are between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. It seems to me we must choose the latter, 
wet though it may be. 





Service of ‘Living Pictures’ 

Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Pa. 

© The Rev. Luther A. Krouse, a most unusual minister, 
writes that the ‘Living Pictures’ of this service were presented 
in tableau form within a gigantic picture-frame, 12’ by 15’, 
erected in the chancel, with elaborate costumes for all the 
young people participating in the tableaux. As each ‘picture’ 
was presented in pantomime the choir of forty voices, gathered 
below the platform on which the tableaux within the picture- 
frame were taking place, sang their selections. And music 
and picture blended perfectly, to the spiritual good of a con- 
gregation of unprecedented size. 

The service began with two organ solos, processional hymn, 
Scripture, prayer, and offering; it ended with the eighth and 
last picture. The ‘pictures’ were the work of the Rev. Mr. 
Krouse; the music was arranged by Miss Keller. (Incidentally, 
Mr. Krouse reversed this order on the printed calendar and 
mentioned Miss Keller's part first. An unusual minister.) 
The tableaux required a cast of 22 men and women. 

‘LIVING PICTURES OF CHRISTMAS’ 

Organ Interlude: Silent Night. 

First Picture, The Heavenly Host: 12 angels: 

“Sing O heavens,” Tours 

Organ Interlude: Handel, And the Glory of the Lord 
Second Picture, Advent Message of John: 5 men: 

“Prepare ye the way,” Harker 

Organ Interlude: Schubert, Ave Maria 
Third Picture, Annunciation: Mary and the Angel: 

“Angel Gabriel was sent from God,” a duet 

Organ Interlude: Matthews, Behold the Days Come 
Fourth Picture, Wise Men Before Herod: 4 men: 

Vocal selection by men and chorus 

Organ Interlude: Trad., The First Noel 
Fifth Picture, Announcement to Shepherds: men and angels:: 

“O Holy Night,” as solo and chorus 

Organ Interlude: Trad., Silent Night (Chimes) 

Sixth Picture, Child in Manger: 

“Gesu Bambino,” Yon (soprano solo) 

Organ Interlude: Dubois, March of Magi 
Seventh Picture, Three Wise Men: 

“We three kings,” Hopkins 

Organ Interlude: Trad., Come Hither ye Faithful 
Eighth Picture, Adoration: full cast: 

“Holy night peaceful night,” Hawley 
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Service of Dedication of Windows 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Neb. 
© The organ music and anthems of the service included: 

Pierne, In the Cathedral 

Huber, How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 

“How lovely are Thy dwellings,” Scottish psalter 

“Sweet is Thy mercy Lord,” Barnby 

“O Light whose beams illumine all,” Bortnyansky 

Torjussen, In a Mountain Church 

The ‘hymn of dedication’ was ‘‘O Light from age to age 
the same,” sung to the tune St. Anne. 

RITUAL OF DEDICATION 
Minister: To the glory of God, Author of all goodness and 
beauty; Giver of all skill of mind and hand: 

Congregation: We dedicate these windows. 

M.: In faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Light of the 
world, whose radiance shining in the hearts of men has in- 
spired them to offer lives of devotion: 

C.: We dedicate these windows. 

M.: Moved by the Holy Spirit, our Guide in the worship 
of God, and our Helper in the understanding of beauty and 
truth: 

C.; We dedicate these windows. 

M.: To renew the vision of Christ in a world struggling 
in the darkness of ignorance and strife: 

C.: We dedicate these windows. 

M.: To provide for all people a fitting sanctuary of wor- 
ship, to furnish all earnest seekers with the words of life 
eternal, and to strengthen the hearts of men in such wise 
that they may go forth from this house of God with high 
resolve to dwell in the light of His countenance: 

C.: We dedicate these windows. 

Hymn of Dedication; Prayer of Dedication. 

The ritual was preluded by the usual service and followed 
by offering, hymn, sermon, prayer, and benediction. Organist, 
Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M.; minister, Dr. Melvin V. Oggel. 


A.S.C.A.P. Before Supreme Court 

@ In-an effort to show several state laws unconstitutional, 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
was heard in January by the Supreme Court, A.R.A.R. (After 
Roosevelt's Attempted Rubberizing). Florida, Washington, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Tennessee are among the states that 
have passed laws declaring A.S.C.A.P. contracts to license 
individuals or corporations to perform its copyrighted music 
in public for profit are unfair and in restraint of trade. Ac- 
cording to Tide, the ‘Temporary National Economic Com- 
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mittee,’ established by Washington politicians, holds the view- 
point that ‘‘patents should be made the property of an industry, 
not individuals,” and that “the existing seventeen-year period 
of exclusive patent ownership” is too long. In other words, 
the creator is not to be the owner of his creation; it must 
be socialized so that all may grab it. Socialism. Do you like 
it? Had Beethoven no right to an income from those who 
profited by playing his Symphonies? Has Dr. Leo Sowerby 
no right to the organ music he has created? Must he stand 
aside and see socialists take it from him? This is a fight in 
which all honest men must give full moral support to the 
A.S.C.A.P. in its struggle with the politicians. America no 
more has statesmen; its last statesmen were voted out of office 
in 1932. 


‘World's Largest Carillon’ 

New York World's Fair announces J. C. Deagan installation 

© The Department of the Press, New York World’s Fair, 
announces: ‘The world’s largest carillon will be an outstand- 
ing feature of Florida’s exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939. Containing 75 tubular bells, the entire instrument 
weighs 25 tons. The carillion has been purchased by the 
Florida Stephen Foster Memorial Association and is being 
loaned to the Florida state exhibit,’ after which it is to be 
housed ‘‘in a campanile on the banks of the Suwannee River 
at White Springs, Florida, where daily concerts featuring well- 
known Foster melodies will be offered.” 

J. C. Deagan Inc., Chicago, are building the instrument and 
it is to be playable both by rolls and by keyboard. Says the 
World’s Fair announcement: 

“The bells are of drawn metal instead of cast and are equip- 
ped with a damper device which can automatically silence a 
bell the instant the succeeding note is struck. This. . . assures 
a clear rendering of the melody. Tubular bells, moreover, 
vibrate throughout their entire mass when struck, emitting 
much greater volume than from the ordinary bell, only a sec- 
tion of which vibrates with each blow. Westminster chimes, 
striking the quarters and hours, will serve as a time-guide 
for Fair visitors.” 

The Foster Memorial with its carillon will cost approximate- 
ly $350,000., being raised by nationwide subscription. “Rather 
than the English style campaniform bells,” says a Deagan 
announcement, “the Florida exhibit carillon is composed of 
tubular ones; the largest is 13’ long, the smallest 4%.” In 
campaniform “‘only a small part of the metal is in vibration 
when the tone is created,” but in tubular form ‘every ounce 
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is set in vibration when struck. Thus the tubular bell for 
middle-C, weighing 375 pounds, equals or surpasses in volume 
the cast-bell type which weighs more than two tons for the 
same note.” 

As to resultant music, ‘The old difficulty of keeping notes 
from running together and thus obscuring the melodic effect 
is entirely overcome . . . by electric dampers which silence 
each tone as the following one is struck . . . The erection of 
the instrument will take about four months.” 

Thus Deagan, long outstanding in the field of percussion 
instruments, captures another signal honor; T.A.O. readers 
will remember that Deagan was chosen by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards to make the precison set of tuning-forks used 
by the Bureau in its infinitely-careful measurements. 


Bach Recital on a Baroque Organ 
As recorded by E. POWER BIGGS 
Phonograph Recordings Reviewed 

© Another splendid album of recorded organ music 
is that issued at $8.00 by Technichord Records, 39 Worthing- 
ton Road, Brookline, Mass., a set of five 12” records in an 
album, comprising: 

Bach-Vivaldi, Concerto Am, No. 2, 3 sides 

Bach, Wachet Auf (No. 1, Schuebler choralprelude) 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Ef (St. Anne’s) 4 sides 

Bach, Sonata 1, 2 sides 

All were recorded on the now-famous baroque organ de- 
signed and built by G. Donald Harrison and the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company and at present housed in the Ger- 
manic Museum of Harvard University, an instrument upon 
which Mr. Biggs played Bach’s entire output of organ works 
to paid-admission audiences that packed the Museum to ca- 
pacity last year. That instrument has no Tremulant, no swell- 
box, only three 8’ manual stops (out of 16) and two 16’ 
Pedal stops (out of 9). Only the minority of organists have 
been able to hear Bach on such an organ, though the select 
minority of critics have long been saying it is the only way 
to hear Bach. 

Listen carefuly to the Vivaldi Concerto as Bach arranged 
it and Mr. Biggs plays it, and there are many lessons to learn. 
Bach was not averse to transcriptions, even if many modern 
Americans ate; and Bach isn’t necessarily noise. The first 
movement of the Concerto is superbly done, and interesting; 
the slow movement fails to maintain interest, but the finale 
restores it—also shows how contrast between manuals can be 
so easily attained in Bach, just as Bach himself must have 
attained it. 

The choralprelude is one of the easiest to understand, but 
by no means to play; this recording shows the grandeur of 
Bach’s rhythmic sense and shows the reward that comes to a 
player capable of maintaining that rhythm—which exceeding- 
ly few have ever been able to do in the test of actual per- 
formance. That pernicious urge to let down at the phrase 
ends must be mastered before Bach can be satisfactorily played ; 
it would constitute a lesson in organ-playing to observe ex- 
actly how it is played on this record, and then duplicate it at 
our own instruments if we can. Anyway we can try. 

The so-called St. Anne Prelude & Fugue in E-flat, a rather 
bombastic but easy, impressive but shallow bit of music Bach 
must have written to satisfy a typical music committee, comes 
out very well on the record. Hearing it, one would never 
guess it is being played on a small two-manual organ, with 
no ‘expression’ pedal. Notice particularly what Mr. Biggs 
does with the chords at the close of the Prelude and then 
don’t be afraid to similarly make Bach’s music live when you 
try it. If the Fugue theme had not been sung by congre- 
gations, the piece would have been forgotten by organists 
long ago. But it’s not forgotten, and because it furnishes a 


link between the ignorance of congregations and the techni- 
calities of fugues, it will long be in use. 


Mr. Biggs’ record 
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shows that it can be played interestingly, even on a small 
organ. 

The most difficult things Bach ever wrote for organ are 

those simple-looking Sonatas in strict three-part writing. 
When a player begins to wobble, he dare not chuck in a few 
extra notes to steady himself, for it’s three-part and muddying 
it into four or five would betray the culprit. The perfect 
playing of a Bach Sonata should be required of everyone 
wanting to call himself professionally an organist. It would 
take hours of instruction to give all that is given in com- 
paratively few minutes on this record; it’s a master-lesson. 
_ It is only in the past few years that records of organ play- 
ing such as this have been available; what a prize to have 
them now. He who finds his audience does not like Bach, 
will do well to buy these Bach albums and learn why. Here 
we have Bach as Bach should be, and we can each of us for 
himself readily compare and find out what he lacks to make 
Bach as vital and living as on these records. Is this album 
enjoyable as music or is it merely instructive? The answer 
depends on one’s taste; I think there are few albums of any 
kind that make a stronger musical appeal or provide more 
enjoyable music for educated listeners.—T.S.B. 


Vacuum System Supplied 

© On January page 23 Norman H. Taylor petitioned the 
American organ-builders for a vacuum-system outside the 
windchests to assist the pressure-system inside in the matter 
of speed of action. If you want anything in an organ, ask 
an American organ-builder. Austin Organs Inc. have been 
experimenting with and actually using such a system, which 
enables them to supply wind-pressures at any figure, however 
low. T.A.O. said it would be too expensive, the Bishop said 
nonsense. Mr. Walker of Austin Organs Inc. says T.A.O. 
is wrong and the Bishop right; it isn’t expensive either in 
installation or maintenance. 
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The Sliderchest: 
By NORMAN H. TAYLOR 

© The article by Walter Holtkamp takes me back to 
the old tracker days. If the stopknob didn’t come off, you 
might move the slider and bring on another rank. You 
worked then for what you got. It is certainly true that there 
is much in the wind-channel type of chest that is worthy of 
study. 

An article by the Rev. Noel Bonavia-Hunt on the super- 
Schulze Diapason (published in The Organ, October 1937) 
considers several interesting points. He writes of the slider 
or wind-channel chest with its relation to the tone of the 
pipe: “The fact remains that the groove also serves as an 
expansion chamber or intermediate cavity between pallet and 
pipe” and that it has the effect of considerably speeding up 
the pressure-rise at the end of the pallet stroke, which he goes 
on to explain is advantageous to the tone. 

Apart from the effect of the wind-cushion in the channel 
or groove, there may very well be resonance or sympathy 
effects. This resonance would in turn be affected by the cavi- 
ties of the wind-trunk to which the channel is open while the 
pipe is speaking. 

What this multiplex resonance would be is for the mathe- 
maticians to figure out. That it is present was proved by John 
Compton when he perfected the Diaphone. In order to over- 
come the baneful effect of sympathy in the wrong place, he 
devised a flexible chest-wall which could have no pitch of its 
own. Whether channel resonance has much to do with the 
tone of the pipe might be proved by closing the lower part of 
the channel-opening with a strip of soft leather. 

There may be another reason for the superiority claimed 
for the tracker pallet chest. In this type the admittance of 
wind to the pipe is gradual and not abrupt, depending — 
the manner in which the key is depressed. In the modern 
electric action this is not so. The valve is opened at the 
initial contact at the key and thereafter is not subject to 
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“touch.” There is also a cushion of wind in the tracker pallet 
type which is almost absent in the electric type. Whether 
this cushion is of advantage is a mere matter of test. Instru- 
ments and tests along the lines of those of Dr. Boner would 
settle it one way or the other. 

It is probable that if there is any virtue in the tracker pallet 
type by reason of the angular opening movement, this virtue 
would be canceled out if the pallet were worked by electric 
means instead of the muscular impulses of the fingers. 

The various discussions on and revivals of seventeenth- 
century practise in organ-building may lead us back to the 
tracker action. We seem to be moving in circles. Mr. 
Sumner (in The Organ, April 1938) states that he played on 
tracker organs in Germany, one of four manuals, and the 
touch on the manuals uncoupled at no time exceeded 41/, 
ounces. 


The Sliderchest: 
By TYLER TURNER 

© Let me add a sincere cheer for Mr. Holtkamp’s 
excellent plea for the sliderchest in January T.A.O. Its value 
may lie more in the spaciousness of concept and sensitiveness 
of attitude, than in practical effects. But with these, American 
organ men have not always been richly endowed and the 
craft’s future must depend on such virtues, in whatever direc- 
tion they may lead. 

Most readers will take a more materialistic, less mystical 
attitude toward organ action. For them, it will still be an 
unfortunate, costly, and sometimes faulty necessity. We must 
have it. It admits air to the pipes, and the results will, for 
most of us, be directly determined by a certain group of 
tangible factors such as the dimensions of the chest and pipe- 
ducts, and the distance which the air must travel to reach 
the mouth of the pipe. In this, the physical alignment of 
note as opposed to alignment of stop can hardly play an 
important part. 

But if such an alignment, mystical as it may seem, does 
have an effect (and I don’t know whether or not it does) 
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it might be remarked that the sliderchest as such is not the 
only solution. There is no reason why a note-channel chest 
cannot use pitman stop-action, or even unit control. Neither 
of these is necessarily a universal chest, though they are more 
practically built as such. In pitman construction the pitman 
bar takes the place of the slider, and there has been no need 
to break the chest into compartments. But if, as Mr. Holt- 
kamp pleads, there is reason for doing so, the pitman bar 
can be run through the note-compartments, and the pouches 
can be made sufficiently large to allow all the room necessary 
for adequate winding. 

Builders of direct electric and other simplified actions would 
have no difficulty whatever in aligning their notes in this 
way, though the valves would be under the pipe-ducts rather 
than under the channel serving each note-group. We do 
know, in any case, that when more than one note is held on 
a sliderchest, there is the same common supply of wind from 
the chest’s bottom compartment, even though these are cut 
off when the pallets close. To argue a virtue in the control 
of wind for each note by one valve—the pallet in the slider- 
chest—will still seem, to most of us, a bit idealistic. 

But even if this must be done, as Mr. Holtkamp argues, 
why not drop the sliders and substitute tracers running 
through the note-compartments, which control individual 
valves like Austin or Hillgreen-Lane, rather than sliders, and 
have an individual note action beneath the note compart- 
ments? Made and adjusted properly, these can be expected 
to stand up and give good, continuous service, without the 
serious faults of sliders. 

It might be worthwhile for builders to experiment along 
this line, and it should satisfy any valid demands upon which 
the sliderchest plea is based. 

Many builders can testify through repeated observation that 
many speech defects can be laid to a too short path between 
the valve and the boot of the pipe. It is quite apparent when 
undersized topboards are used, and the trouble is accentuated 
by shallow chests. Roosevelt and Hutchings stuck tenaciously 
by a long pipe duct running up through the bar, rather than 
following the now common practise of mounting valves di- 
rectly on the topboard. I think these objections can all be 
solved by modern devices without the faults of their prede- 
cessors. 

Therefore, if Mr. Holtkamp has a case (and I’m still 
neutral) why not work it out on lines of modern efficiency, 
rather than accepting the limitations along with the advantages 
of the past? 


That Little Country Church 

¢ “During my trip I found a church service which made 
me think of T.A.O. It was in a small town, and it was sung 
by a volunteer choir. It was so well done that I went back 
a second time, for I thought it the best small-town or village 
church service I had ever attended. Besides the general snap 
and precision of the service, the most interesting feature to 
me was the broadcasting of the organ Chimes from the tower 
for about ten minutes before Church-School at 9:15, then one 
hymn before and after the main service.’ And, says Mr. 
C. A. van Buskirk, this all came from the First Lutheran 
Church, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Oh, Mr. Roosevelt, How Nice 

¢ “First steps were taken today to establish a permanent re- 
pository at Hyde Park for President Roosevelt's personal 
papers and collection of books and paintings,” said the New 
York Times under an Albany Dec. 22 date-line. Mr. 


Roosevelt, realizing the tremendous importance of himself, 
thus sets up a foolproof plan for the eternal preservation of 
this shrine to his memory, so that our beloved nation shall 
not soon forget him nor ever lose his ‘‘personal papers.” It 
won't soon forget. It will take at least ten generations to pay 
off the national deficit he bequeaths us; we're all sure to 
revere his memory that long. 
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CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING 


A book by Anne E. Pierce : 
® 8x11, 205 pages, cloth-bound. (Silver-Burdett, $2.00). 


“Usually an unpleasant quality of voice is not necessary. Un- 
less there are serious defects in the vocal organs, every normal 
person can improve the quality of his voice,” and that is the 
primary business of the church organist, than which nothing 
else is more important. ‘This course is designed to cover 
a year’s study when the class meets two or more periods a 
week for recitations approximately one hour in length.” 

The opening chapters are purely historical or entertaining 
and have nothing to do with making a choir sing better, but 
chapter 4 on breathing is instructive and sensible, which many 
such chapters distinctly are not; some simple exercises close 
the chapter. Then the real exercises begin at the end of the 
short chapter 5 on quality of voice; here the church organist 
can get down to the business of taking the roughness out of 
his choristers. Chapter 8 on ensemble singing gives a set of 
exercises that might take more time in explanation and getting 
started, than the results would warrant. All too few exer- 
cises on vowels; excellent but too few also on diphthongs; 
ditto on the ‘characteristics of vowels,’ consonants, com- 
bination of consonants, pronunciation, articulation (with a 
complete copy of “Long Ago in Alcala’ reproduced for illus- 
tration or practise), intonation, flexibility—which is about as 
far as the book goes for practical choir work, the remaining 
chapters being aimed rather at developing solo singing. 
Throughout, the book is illustrated with pictures of prominent 
singers, and at the end of each of the later chapters there is a 
complete song reproduced. 

The best thing for any young organist to do is to study 
voice with a teacher and learn the business that way; if by 
reason of age or lack of funds that is not advisable, the sec- 
ond best thing is the careful study of every helpful book on 
singing—and among the helpful books certainly this is one, 
worth a great deal more than it costs. 


Firmin Swinnen's Longwood Sketches 
A program-note by Claude L. Murphree 


© One of the finest works published in the last decade. The 
four movements correspond roughly to the usual sonata group- 
ing of massive allegro first movement, pensive andante, brisk 
scherzo, and brilliant finale. The music was suggested by, 
and the titles definitely connect it with, the environment of 
the beautiful estate Longwood, the residence in Delaware of 
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Pierre S. duPont, where Mr. Swinnen officiates as private 
organist. 

The first number combines old and new by interveaving 
Indian melodies with modern harmonies. Rosebuds is a slow- 
moving melody, tastefully embellished, and Dewdrops is 
characterized by a basso ostinato, or pedal figure heard over 
and over. 

In Sunshine, the theme is taken by the pedals, against a 
scintillating chord-figuration in the manuals—the pedals 
often in two-part harmony. The middle section is in calmer 
mood, with clever suggestions of sounds in nature (bird-calls, 
rippling brooks, etc.). The ending is truly as if the sun 
were at the zenith of its glory. (Presser) 

(Says Mr. Murphree about the Suite: “I first played the 
Sketches soon after their appearance from the press and re- 
peated them several times during the next twelve months— 
especially the last number, Sunshine—surely one of the most 
gorgeous and difficult numbers written for organ. This is a 
superb work, worthy of concert organists’ attention and hav- 
ing the merit of appeal also. All four numbers are very 
much worth playing in recital.”’) 


Sir James Jeans Supported 


Comments by Abram Chasins on production of tone in piano-playing 
@ “In scientific experiments” conducted in the University of 
Pennsylvania, says Mr. Chasins, “exhaustive tests showed con- 
clusively that no single tone could be produced which could 
not be imitated exactly by means of a mechanical striker . . . 
It was found that the richness or mellowness of a tone pro- 
duced by a novice cannot be improved or altered in any way 
by a skilled pianist playing the same key on the same piano,” 
excepting of course a change in loudness. 

Sir James Jeans in his book, Science and Music (August 
1938 T.A.O., page 290) had said in reality that all the 
cherished notions of piano pedagogy as to what could be 
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done by the pianist using this or that fancy movement of 
finger, wrist, or arm, were nonsense and such things had no 
effect on tone quality. Some of the pianists didn’t want the 
noble art of piano-playing to be thus rudely debunked. Mr. 
Chasins thought Sir James was wrong until he “‘assisted’’ in 
actual experiments in the University of Pennsylvania, when 
he discovered that the distinguished scientist was right once: 
more. 


One on Professor Welliver 

© He said, with T.A.O.’s connivance on December page 429, 
in praising a bit of British organ music: ‘“‘It’s only bad point 
is that it comes from that modern epitome of Judas—Eng- 
land!’ And that started it. He didn’t know his public! 
And his public jumped on him. Even in Britain a reader 
took the trouble to write Mr. Welliver to tell him how good 
much British organ music really is. Next time, Professor, 
say just what you mean—which in that case should have been: 
‘Some British organ music is good but I don’t like Britain's 
playing Judas against a little nation and letting Germany 
gobble up part of defenseless Czechoslovakia.’ 


Oh m'Gosh! Thirty-two Years 

© “For 32 years a series of checker games has been going on 
week after week in Cleveland. The contestants are William 
J. Edmondson, the painter, and Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist 
and choirmaster at the Episcopal Trinity Cathedral,” says the: 
Cleveland Press, printing Mr. Kraft’s picture and a story 
about his Cathedral music. 


History Item: Electric Action 

© Henry Willis says the first electric action used in any 
important organ in England was that built in 1886 for the 
Willis organ erected in Canterbury Cathedral at that time. It 
continued in use, with increasing difficulties of course, until 
the present rebuilding now being done by the Willis factory. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
St. PETER’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Completed, December 1938. 


V-13. R-15. S-16. B-2. P-953. 
PEDAL 4”: V-2. R-2. S-4. 
16 SUB-BASS 32w 


8 CHORALBASS 32m 
Gedeckt (S) 
4 Gedeckt (S) 
GREAT 4”: V-5. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 61m 
DULCIANA 73m 
FLUTE h 73m 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
II GRAVE MIXTURE 122m 


R-6. S-6. 


12-15 
8 CHIMES (Prepared) 
Tremulant 
SWELL 4”: V-6. R-7. S-6. 


8 GEIGEN DIA. 73m 
GEDECKT 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 

4 ROHRFLOETE 73w 


II DOLCE MIXTURE 122m 
15-17 
8 OBOE 73r 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 12: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 18: P-4. G-4. S-4 
Tutti-6. 


Crescendos 2: 
Reversibles 2: 


Swell; Register. 
G-P. Full-Organ. 


ESCANABA, MICH. 
ST. JOSEPH’s R. C. CHURCH 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 
Installation, April 1939 


V-23. R-25. S-29. B-6. P-1731. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-8. 

EXPRESSIVE 

32 Resultant 

16 MAJOR BASS 44 
BOURDON 56 
Lieblichgedeckt (S) 

8 Major Bass 
Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt (S) 

4 Bourdon 

GREAT 5”: V-5. R-5. S-5. 


EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 
8 DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
8 TRUMPET 7” 73 
SWELL 6”: V-10. R-12. 
16 LIEBLICH. 73 
8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
4 FLUTE h 73 
2 FLAUTINO 61 
Il MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 


S-10. 
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8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 4 1/2”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
MELODIA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
8 CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 24: 
G-8-4. §-8-4. C-8-4. 
G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


Ped.: 
Gt.: 








STOPLISTS FOR T.A.O. 

To be worthy of anything better than 
idle curiosity stoplists should include 
the following details: 

1. Wind-pressures. 

2. Scales, materials, halving-ratio. 

3. Mouth-width and cut-up. 

4. Composition of mixtures. 

5. Derivation of all borrows. 

6. Complete list of accessories. 
And for history's sake: 

7. Date of installation. 

8. Name of organist-consultant. 

9. Author of scales, and finisher. 

10. Details of blower, etc. 
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Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Combons 24: GP-6. SP-6. CP-6. 
Tutti-6. 


Crescendos 3: GC. S. Register. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Tutti. 

Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Stop-tongue detached console; grille 
case. 





Cooperative Salaries for Ministers 

© A movement is under way in New York 
state whereby churches paying more than 
$1500. annual salaries to their ministers will 
contribute 3% of the difference between 
the salaries they are paying and this $1500. 
minimum, which 3% is to be used cumu- 
latively throughout the state to help smaller 
churches reach the $1500. minimum for their 
ministers. 


Violin Tone Tested 

@ Jascha Heifetz played three violins in a 
tone test conducted by Harvard University 
to determine if a cheap violin could equal 
a good one. The instruments used were a 
Guarnerius valued at $75,000., a Stradivarius 
valued at $30,000., and a ‘fiddle’ costing $5. 
The scientific apparatus used to determine the 
results recorded the wave-shapes in a moving- 
picture graph. As most T.A.O. readers 
know, it is doubtful if any such oscillograph 
picture dare be relied upon for an accurate 
record of real tone quality. 


ROGRAMS for THIS MONTH 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


March programs will be published here next 

month if received by Feb. 13. 

@ DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 5, 2:30 

Liszt, Ad Nos ad Salutarem 

Dethier-j, Arioso 

Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 

Harbarbier, Enchanted Bells 

Bedell, Marche Solennelle 

Debussy, Reverie 

Haydn, Military Sym.: Minuet 

Wagner, Album Leaf 

Rossini, Barber Overture 
Dr. Bedell plays every Sunday at this 

same hour. 

@ ROBERTA BITGOOD 
Labor Temple, New York 
Feb. 15, 8:30 

Krebs, Prelude & Fugue 

Stamitz, Andante 

Daquin, Noel 

Bach, Come Now Savior 
Fugue a la Gigue 

Schumann, Sketch Df 

Jongen, Chant de Mai 

Widor’s Fifth (complete) 

@® EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Feb. 15, 8:15 

Handel, Water Music: Air 

Bach, Fugue Gm 
Come Sweet Death 

Floyd, Antiphon on Litany 

Weitz, Fanfare 

Schumann, Sketch Fm 

Weitz, Regina Pacis 

R. V. Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 

Wagner, Evening Star Song 

Languetuit, Toccata 

@ ALONZO MEEK 
St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 

Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, 5:15 
Broadcast over WHBB 
*Kint, Mighty Fortress 
Rogers, Arioso in Ancient Style 


Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 

Bach, God’s Time is Best 

McKinley, Catalina 

Becker, Toccata 

*Handel, Variations Dm 

Bach, Sinfonia F 

Beethoven, Minuet G 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Edmundson, Humoresque Fantastique 

Vierne, 1: Finale 

*Liszt, Bach Prelude & Fugue 

Bach, Suit D: Air 

Boccherini, Minuet 

Tchaikowsky, Sym. 5: Andante Cantabile 

Dawes, Melody 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 

*Bach, Fugue Ef 

Lully, Air Tendre 

Wagner, Meistersinger Prize Song 

Dethier-j, The Brook 

Johnston-j, Evensong 

Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 

® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Feb. 12, 19, 4:00 

*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Ef 

Dickinson, Old Dutch Lullaby 

Truette, Aubade 

Clokey, Norwegian Village 

Shure-j, Enchanted Isle 

Stoughton, Chinese Garden 

Matthews, Aughton Prelude 

*Kreisler, Liebesfreud 

Foster, Dream Mood 

Dunham, Scherzo G 

Grieg, Solvejg Song 

Kinder, Caprice 

Bedell, Noel 

Murphree, Hymntune Paraphrase 

Yon-j, Primitive Organ 

Vierne, Arabesque; Scherzetto. 

Loud, Fantasia on Old Hundred 
First program played on a 4m, second 

on a 2m 4-rank unit on which in actual 

practise Mr. Murphree reports this program 

particularly effective. 
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@ ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, 5:15 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

Handel, Aria 

Vierne, 2: Scherzo 

Franck, Chorale 2 

@ DR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Holy Trinity Lutheran, New York 
Feb. 5, 4:00, Bach Program 

When in the Hour 

Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 

It is Now Certainly the Time 

Blessed Jesus at Thy Word 

Fugue Ef 

E’er Yet the Dawn 

If Thou but Suffer God to Guide 

O Sacred Head 

God’s Time is Best 

Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

® SOUTHWESTERN ORGAN CLUB 
Redic Residence, Winfield, Kans. 
Feb. 13, 7:30, Candlyn Program 

Finale on Tonic Pedal 

Chanson des Alpes 

La March des Rois 

Scherzo Caprice 

Indian Legend 

Song of Autumn 


Marche Heroique 
@® DR. LEO SOWERBY 

University of Chicago 

Feb. 21, 8:15 
R. V. Williams, 3 Welsh-Tune Preludes 
Franck, Priere 
Hindemith’s Sonata 1 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue C 
C. Wood, 2 Choralpreludes 
Sowerby, Suite: March 

St. James’ Church, Chicago 

Feb. 26, 4:00, Festival Service 
Sowerby, ‘Sym.’ G: Mvt. 1 
Hosanna to the Son of David, Gibbons 
Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis D, Sowerby 
Hail gladdening Light, C. Wood 
Psalm 29, Elgar 
Let my prayer come up, Purcell 
Jongen, Chorale E 

Robert Kee will play the prelude and 
postlude; service sung by combined St. 
James and Fourth Presbyterian (Barrett 
Spach) choirs; A.G.O. auspices. 
@ DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 

Union College, Schenectady 

Feb. 5, 12, 26 (hour not named) 
*Rameau, Gavotte 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Martini, Gavotte 











IN CLEVELAND SINCE 1905 





When the organ at St. Stephen's Church, Cleveland, 
was modernized recently, they installed the modern 
all-steel Orgoblo, shown at the left, to supply the 
additional‘wind power required for new equipment. 

But tne Original Orgoblo, installed in 1905 and 
shown above, did not require modernization—it will 
continue to serve in its former capacity. 

Nobody knows what the ultimate life of the Or- 
goblo is, but many of the early models of 30 or more 
years ago are still in service, and the life of the newer, 
lighter and more efficient models of today is beyond 
estimate. Orgoblo is a lifetime investment in the 
truest sense of the word. 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MacKenzie, Benedictus 
Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 
Bairstow, Evensong 
Gardiner, Shepherd Fennel’s Dance 
Dupre, Cortege & Litanie; 
Lamento; Final. 
*Rogers, Grand Choeur 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Foster, Sunset in Japanese Garden 
Weaver-j, Squirrel 
Buck, On the Coast 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
Nevin, Tragedy of Tin 
Taylor-j, Looking-Glass: 
Cole, Rhapsody 
*Scott, Ode Heroique: O’er the Prairie; 
Vesperale; Lento; Prelude Solennelle. 
Bird, 3 Oriental Sketches 
Bach, We Thank Thee God 
Sonata Ef: Finale 
Air for G-String 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
@ HARRY B. WELLIVER 
State- Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, 4:00 
*H. Porter, Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
Diggle, Song of Triumph 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
*Miller, Indian Flute 
Barbaric Splendor 
Largo 
*Wall, 3 18th-Century Preludes 
Bingham, Unto the Hills 
Bedell, Berceuse & Priere 
*Kistler, Kunihild: Prelude Act 3 
Sowerby, Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
“My plan is not so much to present great 
music as to interest the common people in 
the organ; this is not a defense but an 
explanation.” These are part of a new series 
of vesper programs at the College. 


PAST PROGRAM 


Special Content 


Soldier 
Dedication 


© DR. MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh 
*Weber, Jubilee Overture 
Handel, Variations Dm 
Miller-uo, It’s a-Me O Lawd 
-uo, Steal Away 
Liszt, Liebestraume Af 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
Dubois, Jeanne d’Arc Marche 
Floyd-j, Anno Domini 1865 
Cadman, Sky-Blue Water 
Batiste, Song of Hope 
Sousa, Stars & Stripes 
*Pachelbel, Toccata; Chanconne Dm. 
Krebs, Concert Fugue G 
Gretchaninoff, Cradle Song 
A. H. Johnson’s Carillon Suite 
Liszt, Orpheus 
Korsakov, Song of India 
Parker, Son. Efm: Allegretto 
Edmundson-h, Bells Through the Trees 
Wagner, Magic Fire; Valkyries Ride. 
Beethoven Program 
Egmont Overture 
Sonata Op. 2-2: Largo Appassionato 
Tempo di Minuetto 
Sym.: Andante con Moto 
Athens: Marcia a la Turca 
Coriolanus Overture 
Septet Op. 20: Andante Variations 
Rondino 
Moonlight Adagio 
Hallelujah Chorus 
Bach Program 
Awake the Voice is Calling 
In Thee is Gladness 
Fugue Ef 
Tidings of Joy 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
I Cry to Thee 
Son. 1: Allegro 
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Jesus My Joy 
Violoncello Suite 3: Bourree 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Prelude & Fugue D 
Bach Program 
Dearest Jesus we are Here 
Prelude & Fugue Am 
Pastorale 
By the Waters of Babylon 
We All Believe 
Now Let us all Thank God 
Peasant Song 
Toccata F 
Come Sweet Death 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Passacaglia 
@ ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
University of Minnesota 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Clokey, Pastoral 
Handel, Pastoral Symphony 
Franck, Finale Bf 
Ravel, Pavane de la Belle 
Widor, 1: Intermezzo 
Cottone, Christmas Evening 
Dupre, Variations on a Noel 
@ DR. CASPAR KOCH 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 
2000th Recital 
Weber, Jubelouverture 
Handel, Harmonious Blacksmith* 
Schubert, Am Meer* 
Bach, Fugue D 
Bruckner, Praeludium 
Dr. Koch's 2000th recital was played Jan. 
1, 1939, with music also by the Choir En- 
semble Society. We regret there are no 
other facts supplied for publication in these 
columns to mark this notable anniversary. 
@ ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
University of California 
*Bach, The Old Year Has Passed 
Kyrie God Father Eternal 
Andrews’ Sonata Am 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
*Widor, 5: Variations 
Beethoven, Son. 1: Adagio ° 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Schreiner, Hunting-Horn Scherzo 
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Johnston-j, Evensong 
Wagner, Tristan: Love Death 
Bach Program 
Sonata 3 
Hark a Voice Saith 
O Man Bemoan 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Old Year Now Has Passed 
Passacaglia 
® HAROLD SCHWAB 
Lasell Junior College 
Piano 
Bach, Italian Concerto: Mvt. 1 
Brahms, Rhapsody Bm 
Friedman, Mazurka; Prelude. 
Haba, Tango 
Springer, Meditation 
Cassado, Alhambra 
MacDowell, Concert Etude Op. 36 
Ballentine, Variations in 10 Styles 
Organ 
Sabin, Bourree 
Stamitz, Andante 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Pastelle 
Whitlock, Folksong 
Widor, 6: Mvt. 1 
As usual, Mr. Schwab played a group of 
piano solos as the first half of his recital. 
@ GEORGE L. SCOTT 
Grace M.E., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Dedicating Kilgen ‘Petit Ensemble’ 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Grieg, Last Spring 
Saint-Saens, Reverie du Soir 
Bach, Toccata Dm 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Mussorgsky, Promenade & Old Castle 
Franck, Cantabile 
Bach’s Sonata G 
Widor, Toccata F 


A NEW EDITION 
of the Complete Organ Works of 


J.8. BACH 
Edited by Marcel Dupre 


To be complete in 12 volumes, of which 
THE FIRST THREE are now ready; price 
$1.75 each, paper; $2.50 board. 

1. 9 Preludes and Fugues (follow- 
ing succession of keys, from C to E 
minor). 

11. 8 Preludes and Fugues (following 
succession of keys, from F minor to B 
minor). 

111. 3 Fantasies and Fugues, 

5 Toccatas and Fugues. 

THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


159 East 48th St. _— New York 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 




















Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
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; SERVICE 
é) PROGRAMS 


EASTER 1938 

Easter this year will be April 9; this column 
presents the latest Easter programs available, 
those presented last Easter. Only the anthems 
are listed, unless an occasional organ selec- 
tion happens to be especially appropriate for 
Easter. As usual, * indicates those churches 
whose ministers gave their organists the 
same courtesy of mention in the same place 
they choose for their own names; after all, 
it is high time the minister practises cour- 
tesy as well as preaches it. 
@ E. POWER BIGGS 

*Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Bach, Christ Lay in Bonds 

On Earth Hath Dawned 

Today God’s Only Son 
Farnam, Ye Sons & Daughters 
Dupre, Christus Resurrexit 
Handel, I Know that My Redeemer 
Easter Alleluia, Vulpius 
He was crucified, Bach 
Praise to our God, Vulpius 
Here on earth have we, Brahms 
@® PAUL CALLAWAY 

*St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids 
By early morning light, Riemann 
Surgens Jesus Dominus, Philips 
I know that my Redeemer, Handel 
@ C. HAROLD EINECKE 

*Park Congregational, Grand Rapids 

Nine o'clock Service 
Bach, Christ is Arisen 
In Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
Joyous Easter song, Reimann 
Hosanna, Granier 
Dawn in the garden, Goldsworthy 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 

Eleven o'clock Service 
Miles, St. Kevin Prelude 
And the angel said, Makarov 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 








Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music . 
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Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Doéurinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F. Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Lord is risen, Manney 
Conqueror, Baumgartner 
Gloria, 12th Mass, Mozart 
Easter Eve, 11:30 p.m. 
(Silent processional ) 
Crucifixus, Bach 
Surely He hath borne, Handel 
Supplication, Odell 
{At midnight, Trumpet Fanfare and an- 
tiphonal chimes, ceremony of candle- 
lighting, removal of mourning cloth from 
altar.) 
Lord is risen, Manney 
Sanctus, Bach 
Gloria, 12th Mass, Mozart 
@ CHARLES H. FINNEY 
*Covenant Presbyterian, Erie, Pa. 
Bach, On Earth Has Dawned 
Egerton, Easter Prelude 
O sons and daughters, 15th cent. 
j. World itself keeps Easter, Scotch 
© Christ the heavens’ eternal, Bach 
Awake thou wintry earth, 17th cent. 
He is risen, D. McK. Williams 
Bach, Blessed Christ is Risen 
@ ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
*First Congregational, Los Angeles 
Easter Eve 
Edmundson, Stabat Mater 
Bach, My Spirit was in Heaviness 
Shure-j, Garden of Gethsemane 
Bach, O Man Bewail 
(Silent processional ) 
Jesu Friend of sinners, Grieg 
Bach, We Are in Deepest Need 
Surely He hath borne, Lotti 
Crucifixus, Bach 
O all ye that pass by, Victoria 
Go to dark Gethsemane, Noble 
Messiah selections, Handel 
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Julian R. Williams 
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Play a modern 3-manual Organ 
50¢ an hour. 5 ranks, 25 stops, 6 couplers, 
9 combons. Standard A.G.0. console. Strict 
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appointments, phone PLaza 8-0606. 
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(Silent meditation; at midnight, Midnight 
Chimes, Lighting of Candles.) 

Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 

Edmundson, Crucifixion & Fruition 
Easter Morning 

Erb, Alleluia 

Sleepers wake, Bach 

Easter Antiphon, Candlyn 

Spring bursts today, Thompson 

O sons and daughters, 15th cent. 

Easter Paean, Broughton 

Diggle, Alleluia He is Risen 

@ CHARLES A. REBSTOCK 
*Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland 

*Beethoven, Hallelujah 

Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 

Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 

Hymn Exultant, Clokey 

Easter Flowers, Rebstock 

Easter Song, Fehrmann 

Easter, Rebstock 

Light’s glittering morn, Parker 

Hallelujah, Handel 

**Macfarlane, Spring Song 

Dickinson, Exaltation 

Victory, Palestrina 

Joyous Easter Song, Dickinson 

Christ is risen, ar. Gaul 

Three women went forth, Matthews 

Christ is risen, ar. Mueller 

Surrexit Christus, Rossini 

Spring bursts today, Thompson 

Cristo Trionfante, Yon 

In Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 

@ DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
*St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Music from Five Services 

Christ the Lord is risen, Thiman 

Good Christian men, Thiman 

On wings of living light, Matthews 

Christ our Passover, Macfarlane 

Christ is risen, Liszt 


Easter Service Ideas 

@ As usual, some otherwise interesting 
services have been discarded from our service- 
columns this month because their senders 
forgot to indicate composers and other essen- 
tial details. Among the programs in this 
issue we take note of several interesting 
details. 

Mr. Einecke at the 11:00 service had a 
“trumpet announcement of Easter from the 
belfry,” which immediately followed the 
organ prelude. 

Two churches presented the same complete 
service twice on Easter morning: Mr. Fin- 
ney at 9:00 and 10:45, Mr. Jacobs at 9:15 
and 11:00. Incidentally, Mr. Jacobs’ Easter 
began at 11:00 p.m. on Easter eve and 
services on Easter day were given at 6:00 
aim, 8:15, 9:15,. 11:00, 2:30 pim:, 4:00, 
6:00, 7:00, and finally 7:30. 

Mr. Rebstock used Walter Wild’s arrange- 
ment of the hymn, “Christ the Lord is risen 
today,” the choir singing the ‘alleluias’ and 
the congregation answering with the stanzas. 
Afternoon service on Palm Sunday was 
centered around Wagner’s Parsifal, with 
organ selections from that opera, music from 
the first act sung by Boris Goldovsky’s 


Singers Club, and a “reading from Act 3”, 


by the minister. 

For the Good Friday service Mr. Callaway 
played Bach chora.preludes ‘‘during the 
periods of meditation,’ but the printed 
calendar: fails to show just how the service 
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was conducted; we presume it was much 
after the manner of the ‘seven stations.’ 
Cantatas & Oratorios 

®@ Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” was given by 
Dr. Harry E. Cooper, Dec. 18, in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, 
N. C., with the Saint Cecilia Club of 25 
sopranos and 17 contraltos, supplemented by 
12 tenors, 16 basses, organ, piano, 3 violins, 
2 violas, and 2 celli; the affair was spon- 
sored by five clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, C. C., 
etc. ; 

also by Dr. Carl McKinley, Old South 
Church, Boston, Dec. 11, choir of 20, organ 
and harpsichord. 

Bach’s “Come Redeemer of Our Race,” 
Charles H. Finney, Church of the Covenant, 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 27, “the fulfillment of a long 
ambition—and probably the first Bach can- 
tata in Erie.” 

Buxtehude’s ‘Rejoice Beloved Christians,” 
C. Harold Einecke, Park Congregational, 
Grand Rapids, Dec. 4. 

Clokey’s “Childe Jesus,” Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs, First Congregational, Los Angeles, 
Dec. 22; 

also Thornton L. Wilcox, 
Church, Bellevue, Pa., Dec. 25; 

and in the Methodist Church, Denton, 
Md., Dec. 25, done by the junior choir. 

Clokey’s “When the Christ Child Came,” 
Charles A. Rebstock, Church of Covenant, 
Cleveland, Jan. 1, chorus of 40; 

also Thomas H. Webber, Idlewild, Presby- 
terian, Memphis, Dec. 15, chorus of 50. 

Gaul’s “Holy City,” Mr. Rebstock, Nov. 
lps 

Handel's “Messiah,” George G. Arkebauer, 
Shrine Auditorium, Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 
4, Lutheran Choral Society, 109 voices 
(30-29-20-30) and orchestra of 37 instru- 
ments. 

Mozart's ‘Requiem,’ Dr. Harold Vincent 


Presbyterian 


Milligan, Riverside Church, New York, 
Jan. 22. 

Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” Dr. Milligan, 
Jan. 8 and 15; 

also Mr. Rebstock, Dec. 4. 


Saint-Saens’ “Christmas Oratorio,’ Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, Brick Presbyterian, New 
York, Dec. 18; 

also Dr. Milligan, Dec. 18. 

Dr. David McK. Williams’ “Pageant of 
the Holy Nativity,” Mr. Einecke, Dec. 21. 


St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 








Current Motion Picture Recordings: 
A Christmas Carol 
Fisherman's Wharf 


William H. Barnes 


MUS. DOC. 
ORGAN ARCHITECT 
Organist and Director 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, Evanston 
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Elise Weinrich 

®@ made her debut Dec. 29 to grace the home 
of the Carl Weinrichs in Princeton, N. J. 
All hail and welcome! 


University of Rochester Series 

®@ Dr. Harold Gleason has arranged a series 
of recitals on the recently-installed Aeolian- 
Skinner in Strong Auditorium; Andre Mar- 
chal opened the series Dec. 4, followed by 
Catherine Crozier Jan. 15; other recitalists 
will be Squire Haskin and E. Power Biggs. 
“The recitals are given by the University 
to the people of Rochester. The organ, the 
gift of Mrs. Henry A: Strong, is of classic 
design with unusually complete Positiv and 
Pedal sections.” 


Dr. Henry F. Seibert 

@ gave a recital Dec. 15 in Grace Church, 
Reading; Dec. 18 he was organist for the 
annual Christmas festival in Westchester 
County Center, White Plains, N. Y.; Dec. 
20 he dedicated the organ donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. I. J. Fox to Horace Mann School 
tor Boys, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 








Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 














CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York City 


— Special course in 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Harold W. Gilbert 


Mus. Bac. 
Director of St. Peter’s Choir School 
319 Lombard St. Philadelphia 


Episcopal Church Music 


and 


Boy Choir Training 
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Kilgen Notes 

@ Escanaba, Mich.: St. Joseph’s R. C. has 
contracted for a 3-29, entirely expressive, 
pipework in the rear gallery, stop-tongue 
console detached. Stoplist in this or a later 
issue. 

Los Angeles: Chapman Park Hotel has 
ordered a 2m for its Pueblo Oratcrio chapel ; 
detached stop-tongue console located near 
the altar, pipework in a gallery over the rear 
entrance. Harry Q. Mills, the Hotel’s or- 
ganist, will play recitals for the guests in ad- 
dition to the many weddings held in the 
chapel. The Hotel comprises a group of 
buildings, in Spanish architecture, with many 
small cottages occupying several acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds, the whole 
having an effect of a Spanish village. The 
chapel, Pueblo Oratorio, is “designed in the 
manner of a small Spanish cathedral” and the 
interior is ‘arranged choir-wise with stalls 
built all along the walls; the middle of the 
nave is filled with benches instead of pews.” 
Ramos Martinez did a mural of the An- 
nunciation for the dome. The chapel is non- 
sectarian. 

E. G. Heist dedicated the ‘petit ensemble’ 
in the Lutheran Church, New Hampton, 
Iowa, and was so impressed with its possi- 
bilities that he wrote a four-stanza poem 
about it and sent it to the builders. 

Other ‘petit ensembles’ recently went to 
the Presbyterian Church, Kirksville, Mo.; St. 
Clement’s R. C., Tarentum, Pa.; and the 
studio of the Radio Appliance Company in 
Honolulu. 

& 


Oreste Ravanello 

® General news sources in America ignored 
the death of this moderately well known 
Italian composer whose fame in America rests 
chiefly on his Christus Resurrexit (pub- 
lished in a collection by J. Fischer & Bro. 
with five other pieces). The Catholic Choir- 
master, Philadelphia, reports that Ravanello 
died July 2. He was born Aug. 25, 1871, 
in Venice, studied with Agostini and Girardi, 
wrote many masses and other music for the 
Catholic church, had been organist of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, taught organ in various 
Italian conservatories, won fame as a re- 
citalist, and at the time of his death was or- 
= of the Basilica of St. Anthony, Padua, 
Italy. 


Frank Wright 

@ died Jan. 2 in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
born May 16, 1865, in Ipswich, Suffolk, 
England, where he received his general edu- 
cation and began music study with Horace 
Branscombe. He came to America in 1883 
and held positions in Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and Stamford, Conn., before go- 
ing to St. John’s, Brooklyn, New York, in 
1892. In 1897 he was appointed to Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, where his 40th year was 
celebrated in May 1937. 

In 1896 he received his Mus.Bac. from 
Toronto University where he won the gold 
medal for highest standing in the final ex- 
aminations. 

Aside from a long and honorable career 
with one church, Mr. Wright's chief activity 
was with the A.G.O. of which he was a 
founder, warden 1910-1913, and chairman 
of the examination committee for a dozen 
years. He is survived by his widow and a 
son. (Data herewith taken from T.A.O. 1918 
article which Mr. Wright furnished at that 
time.) 
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Dr, Ray Hastings 

® begins his 28th year with Temple Baptist, 
Los Angeles, this month. Temple Baptist is 
one of the few churches in the world that 
make it a habit to mention the organist’s 
name in every advertisement. 

Guilmant Organ School 

@ is already making plans for the summer 
courses which begin in New York July 5 
under the direction of Willard Irving Nevins 
and will include intensive choirmaster courses 
as well as organ classes. This year celebrates 
the School’s 40th anniversary. The Hugh 
Ross courses in choir work begin Feb. 16 and 
are open to guest registrants. 

Van Dusen Club 

® In addition to events reported last month, 
the current item is that Sigfred Mattson was 
chosen to play Saint-Saens’ Concerto Cm 
with the Illinois Symphony, Jan. 22. 


Dr. Ray Hastings 


28th year at the 


Philharmonic Auditorium 
Los ANGELES CALIF. 























Arthur Leslie Jacobs 


F.LW.CS. 


Minister of Music 
First Congregational Church 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 

















Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 














Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 




















North Presbyterian Church 








Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display thes organ», and appeal to the people. 


> Buffalo, New York 
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C. Harold Einecke 

® began his 10th year with Park Congre- 
gational, Grand Rapids, Jan. 22 and the 
Church took note of his completion of ‘nine 
years of excellent leadership” by a tribute 
on the calendar announcing the occasion. 
That same Sunday the adult choir gave “its 
annual concert” in the University of Chica- 
go, and topped the day with a broadcast pro- 
gram over the N.B.C. network. Mr. 
Einecke’s choir sponsored a recital by Carl 
Weinrich in the Church, Jan. 26, with a 
dinner to Mr. Weinrich, financing the event 
by selling patron’s tickets at $1.00 each. 


Omaha, Neb. 

® St. Philip’s R. C. dedicated its organ at 
the Christmas 1938 services. Hugh Porter, 
of New York, gave several recitals in Janu- 
ary on the new 3m Skinner in Dundee Pres- 
byterian. 


| G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 




















Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. Albert Scholin 
M. M 


Organist-Choirmaster 
Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church 


omen 














St. Louis Missouri 


SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 


at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






































F VENTS FORECAST 


for the coming month 


February 

Chicago: 6, hour not named, Gilman Chase 
recital, First Unitarian, program of Fresco- 
baldi, Bach, Widor, Tournemire, Sowerby. 
We regret the program arrived too late for 
the proper program columns. 

Detroit: 12, hour not named, Guy C. Fil- 
kins presents Bach’s “St. Matthew,” Central 
M. E 


Mt. Airy, Pa.: 14, Hymn Society meeting, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Dr. Henry 
F. Seibert guest organist in a Bach program. 


New York: 16, 8:30, Vernon de Tar re- 
cital, Calvary Episcopal. 

26: 4:00, William A. Goldsworthy, 
Bach’s “Bide With Us,’’ St. Mark’s in the 


Bouwerie. 

16: Guilmant Organ School course on 
choirmastership by Hugh Ross begins. 

12: 8:00, Willard Irving Nevins, First 
Presbyterian, musicale of Cesar Franck’s 
works; 26, 8:00, Bach’s ‘“B-Minor Mass,” 
part 2. 

26: 8:00, George Wm. Volkel, Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, ‘music from the 
Russian cathedrals.’ 

Philadelphia: 4, 11, 18, 25, 4:00, Dr. 
Rollo Maitland, Church of New Jerusalem, 
series of recitals; we regret that this set of 
programs arrived two days too late to be 
included in the advance-programs columns. 
Dr. Maitland is using compositions by nine 
Americans in this series: Miller, Borowski, 
Matthews, Banks, Maitland, Lemare, McCol- 
lin, Cadman, Swinnen. 

Williamsport, Pa.: 12, 9:00 p.m., P.A.O. 
musicale, Covenant Central Church. 


M.T.N.A. Convention 

@ held in Washington Dec. 28-30 drew 925 
registrants. Among items of importance: a 
resolution opposing the passage of any bill 
providing free music instruction by our ever- 
meddling government; approval of the Mc- 
Granery bill to provide a division of fine 
arts in the Department of the Interior (which 
T.A.O. believes is contrary to the welfare of 
any group of honest artists capable of stand- 
ing on their own feet without an open in- 
vitation to a politician to put his feet on 
their necks); provision to enable any fra- 
ternal association of musicians to affiliate 
with the M.T.N.A. if it desires; Palmer 
Christian gave a recital on the new Ernest 
M. Skinner organ in the Cathedral; Kansas 
City, Mo., was chosen for the 1939 con- 
vention; election results: Edwin Hughes 
president, D. M. Swarthout secretary, Oscar 
W. Demmler treasurer, Karl Gehrkens edi- 
tor, Warren D. Allen vicepresident. 

Sir James Jeans 

© was honored on New Year's by receiving 
from King George the award of Order of 
Merit, which the New York Times calls “the 
rarest of the more than 1000 new titles and 
decorations’”’ announced for the annual honor 
list. Sir James is known in America as the 
author of the world’s most delightful books 
on astronomy, author of Science and Music, 
reviewed on our August 1938 page 290, and 
husband of Susi Hock whose 1937 concert 
tour of America won her high esteem for the 
originality and classic purity of her playing. 
$500. Prize Offered 

® Henry Hadley Foundation, New York, 
offers a prize of $500. for the best music 
score in any major form. 














FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hall American Conservatory of Music chicago, Illinois 
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William C, Carl Memorial 

® The Guilmant Organ School, New York, 
dedicated the William C. Carl Memorial 
Organ at the School Jan. 30, with the co- 
operation of the G.O.S. Alumni. At this 
same meeting of the Alumni, T. Carl Whit- 
mer gave an address on ancient and modern 
music. The Alumni is petitioning all its 
members in the Metropolitan district to be 
especially on guard during the coming 
months, thus: 

“More will be demanded this year than 
ever, for the New York World's Fair will 
bring visitors from all sections of the world, 
and our church music must stand test and 
comparison . . . Put even more zeal, even 
more energy, even more effort in your pro- 
fession, because we will be judged by visitors 
in our individual capacities as they include 
us when they visit the ‘World of Tomor- 
row’ with its ‘Dawn of a New Day’.” 


The Rt. Rev. Tyler Turner 

® announces his association as organ archi- 
tect with R. P. Elliot and E. Jay Quinby, 
and appointment as official consultant to the 
Old Catholic Church, by Archbishop Wm. 
H. Francis. 








Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VOICE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Leslie P. Spelman 


University of Redlands 


REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 














JOHN 
STANDERWICK 


Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














George Wm. Volkel 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Emmanuel Baptist Church 
36 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Boston Mass. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Francis Asbury M.E. Church South; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, D. C. 


*BIDWELL, Marshall, 


BIGGS, E. Power 

65 Mt. Auburn St., 
CALLAWAY, Paul 

St. Mark's Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CHASE, Gilman 

First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
CHENEY, Winslow 

10 West 58th St., 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
OUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
€IGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


€LMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


FISHER, Wayne 
2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 


FOX, Virgil 
i316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 


GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East Ith St., New York City. 


HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn, New York. 


*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 
KLEIN, John M., Mus.Bac.* 


*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 


MARSH, William J. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MURPHREE, Claude L.., F.A.G.O. 
POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
SACKETT, Edith E., B.M.* 
SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 


SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc 
Lutheran Church of ‘the Hol Trinit 
Central Park West at 65th Street, Lew York. 


*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SPELMAN, Leslie P.* 
*STANDERWICK, John 








Mus.Doc. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Beloit 


VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
VOLKEL, George William* 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
N. Y. Representative Spencer steel "Orgoblo" 
(see adv.); installations, service. 155 Bain- 
bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 


First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
12 West [2th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N. J 














PUBLISHERS 


BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gra y Co. 

159 East 48th St. ~ York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 


HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 


MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. ‘ 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S$. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 


REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
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Contributor, Church Departinent 

535 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y 
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Where is Yours ? 








The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 
































BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
128 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
8! Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








Cc USTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 














E@UIPMENT 








Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimess 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 





